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The Play Within the Novel 
In Antic Hay 


By Frederick R. Karl 


HE EXPLICITNESS of several of Aldous Huxley's novels has caused many 

readers to consider them as first-rate essays and second-rate literature. Yet 

the seeming unanimity of this criticism would appear to disregard Huxley’s 
attempt to move beyond his specifically stated ideas and realistically conceived 
characters into areas that are suggestive, generally expressive, and even sym- 
bolic. Several of these forays, admittedly, have been unsuccessful in part or 
whole: for example, the vague attempt to approximate musical construction in 
Point Counter Point or the meaningless interrupted time sequences of Eyeless 
in Gaza; similar partial or complete failures in technique may be cited in After 
Many a Summer Dies the Swan and Time Must Have a Stop. But in one 
novel—and that one often praised and soon dismissed as a product of Huxley's 
“happy” satirical period—the substance of the novel seems to have been joined 
successfully to a method that does not outrage the intention. 

Despite its episodic structure, in the style of a picaresque novel, Antic Hay 
does maintain a unity of its own, lacking the rambling nature of nearly all of 
Huxley’s longer fiction. Since Huxley's theme is disunity, disorder, and disor- 
ganization, since his characters illustrate a disreputable world disintegrating 
into fragments, since his satire suggests the author's moral outrage, it was all 
the more remarkable that he could impose order on this seemingly disparate 
material. If, for a moment, we look back to a novelist of a century ago, Jane 
Austen, we see that each of her characters took the general morality of the 
day for granted; the departure from a certain expected norm allowed Jane 
Austen her freedom of movement, but the norm was ever in view, solid and 
never-changing. When we return to Huxley, it is obvious that the departure 
is now meaningless, for the norm itself is without meaning. Nothing can be 
taken for granted, nothing assumed in behavior, ideas, or morality. The only 
test for an idea or for the conduct of a character in Huxley is its ability to 
work, to be accepted or rejected as it clashes with the world around it. Once 
all norms are questioned and scrutinized objectively, then all order disappears 
and the author must create his own terms of organization. 

This fluctuation between order and disorder becomes itself the main theme 
of Huxley’s fiction, manifest in the early novels by a contrast between past and 
present, in the later work by a type of mysticism which puts one’s inner house 
in order despite outer chaos. As early as Chrome Yellow (1921) and Antic Hay 
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(1923), Huxley was concerned with this basic theme and perhaps stated his 
ideas here with as much literary quality as he was ever to show. Like the Eliot 
of the 1920's, Huxley was appalled by the moral anarchy of the post-war years 
and was looking for order and pattern; and while Eliot was to give himself 
up to outside order in the form of the Anglican Church, Huxley only a few 
years later was to find inner peace by turning to a kind of transcendental 
mysticism. 

In Chrome Yellow, dissatisfaction with an inane present takes many forms, 
themselves insipid, evident in Scogan’s positivistic voice from a Victorian past, 
in the protagonist Denis’ out-dated fin de siécle romanticism, and in the his- 
torical researches of Henry Wimbush. In the latter's detailed studies of the 
Lapith family, Huxley touched on several themes, the chief of which is the 
apparent order of the past when contrasted with the confusion of the present. 
Wimbush, like Gumbril Senior of Antic Hay, finds fulfillment only in the te. 
creation of historical timcs. His study of Sir Hercules and his gross son, a 
parable for our times, shows the futility of sensitivity and good feeling in the 
face of barbaric manners and physical cruelty; the artistic sensibility of the 
dwarfish Sir Hercules is swept aside by the brute strength of Ferdinando, for 
sensitivity, Huxley implies here and elsewhere, immediately puts one at a 
physical disadvantage in a crass world. Wimbush’s studies throw every nuance 
of Crome’s past perspective, even to the plumbing that Ferdinando in- 
stalled. It is these details that enable the historian to escape a present world 
which defies categorization and ordering. Present-day Crome, with Denis as its 
sensitive spirit, Barbecue-Smith as its religious prophet, and Scogan as its jaded 
intellectual, is clearly insufficient as a basis for life; yet, Huxley suggests para- 
doxically, so is the past. 


HUxLEY’s problem, then, is to try to make order out of a world that defies 

organization, and also to make order out of his own outraged reactions to 
such a world. Only in Antic Hay was he to find a satisfactory artistic solution 
to these problems, and this by dramatizing the situation through a play within 
the narrative. More than halfway through Antic Hay, the play within the 
novel—a mock reproduction of the Hamlet interior play—creates in miniature 
the attitudes that the novel as a whole represents. The play, in fact, becomes 
an evident symbol of Huxley’s attitude in this and all his early novels. If Hamlet 
arranges the staging of the Gonzago play in order to catch the conscience of the 
king, then Huxley stages his play in the jazz bar in order to catch the consciences 
of his entire cast of characters, which consists of people who stand for a value no 
longer viable, whether it be love, art, social reform, religious belief, or tr 
dition. Myra Viveash, the seductress, makes a mockery of the feelings between 
Gumbril Junior and Emily; Lypiatt is a bad artist with the vision of a Messiah; 
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PLAY WITHIN THE NOVEL 


Gumbril, a former schoolteacher, “‘creates” pneumatic trousers for sedentary 
people; Shearwater is a scientist whose senseless laboratory work closes his mind 
to all but his experiments; Mercaptan is a parasitical dilettante who retreats 
from all contact with real life; Rosie Shearwater is a frivolous girl out for fun, 
who confuses dream and reality by having casual affairs, and so on. Each side 
is played off against the other, each person against the other; the result is a 
wasteland of spirit in which even the temporary relief to be obtained from 
physical sensations is motivated by boredom and despair. Typical of the entire 
cast, Mrs. Viveash, that modern love goddess, looks out upon a world which 
has only one meaning: “. . . time kills everything, kills desire, kills sorrow, kills 
in the end the mind that feels them, wrinkles and softens that body while it 
still lives, rots it like a medlar, kills it too at last.” 

In a novel which attempts to illustrate the ravages of time and the decay 
of people too bored to save themselves, the author's problem is to create a 
center for what would otherwise be episodic and thin. With everyone and 
everything going wrong, the author is tempted to catalogue at the expense of 
organizing—what Huxley later did in Point Counter Point and his other longer 
novels. But here the play within the novel, together with several additional 
devices, works to unify the narrative and, further, to relate the characters in a 
common idiom. Mrs. Viveash’s complete boredom at the inner play is signifi- 
cant, for the drama she watches of course mirrors her own and her friends’ 
existence, which she recognizes as intolerable. 

In the play, the chief character, a Monster, is intellectually sensitive, but 
also physically frail and impotent; despite bandy legs and shredded lungs, 
however, he harbors thoughts of virility, of Spartan youths wrestling naked, 
of hard breasts and flat bellies. The girl he admires is wholesome and desirable, 
though crass and mindless; she and her boy friend, a “snub-nosed lubber with 
curly hair and a face like a groom’s,’ mock the Monster, who then turns to a 
whore for comfort. But she humiliates him by demanding cash on the line 
in exchange for love. He pays. In the final scene, the Monster has further 
deteriorated ; caged in an asylum, he has insane visions of the infinite. He defies 
the world, and while trying to climb beyond humanity through a manhole 
placed on society, he topples head foremost to the floor and dies. His body 
is removed to the dissecting room as the curtain falls. 

Huxley's intention is apparent. The Monster, like the characters in the 
novel, is only half alive, and by denying the human part of him he must, as 
Huxley’s contemporary, D. H. Lawrence, also claimed, destroy himself. Intellect, 
Huxley suggests in this twentieth-century morality play, cannot be enough. 
Sensation alone must also fail. This point Huxley makes apparent in Philip 
Quarles’ remarks in Point Counter Point, in the savage satire on science in 
Brave New World, in Anthony Beavis’ quest for peace in Eyeless in Gaza, 
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as well as in several other novels. Man, like the Monster, is weak and diseased; } 
is, actually, a Monster. | 


In the background, the constant refrain in the jazz bar is ‘““What’s he to | 
Hecuba?’’; Hamlet’s line, in its modern setting, is answered ‘‘Nothing.” These 
people have no responsibility either to others or to themselves. Unlike Hamlet 
who plotted revenge, they plan further diversion. Unlike Hamlet who examined 
his conscience, they search for further sensations. Unlike Hamlet who was tor- 
tured by his realization of human sordidness, they revel in their despair. 


Trapped in his own hell, while partaking of black masses in the jazz bar 
and following the anti-Virgin, Myra Viveash, Gumbril Junior, a modern jaded 
Hamlet, asks, ““Am I the physiologue’s keeper? . . . He’s with his glands and 
hormones, I suppose. Not to mention his wife.” And Coleman, the diabolist 
who is high priest at the black mass, answers, “Where the hormones, there 
moan I.” After the Monster crashes to his death, the party retires to Gumbril’s 
rooms to pass the rest of the evening. There the new Hamlet relates, in mocking 
style, his innocent affair with Ophelia-Emily, the only person in the book to 
have shown love and warmth, now a sacrifice to expediency and ennui. 

In his attempt to be a powerful Hamlet for our day—and not to be a puny 
monster—Gumbril Junior evades the familiar and commonplace by donning a 
beard to be a Complete Man. In Gumbril’s beaver, Huxley is using a mock- 
heroic device to create a contemporary hero who replaces soul with a charming 
exterior. The beaver gives Gumbril courage, vitality, virility, and completion— 
without it he is like everyone else, less like Hamlet than Everyman; with it, | 
he can, like the heroes of epics, gain attention, seduce, and conquer. From 1 
mild and melancholy ex-school teacher, he is transformed into a jovial Henry 
the Eighth, ‘‘into a massive Rabelaisian man, broad and powerful and exuberant 
with vitality and hair.’ Like Eliot's Prufrock, Gumbril unbearded is not Prince 
Hamlet, nor was he meant to be; but with hair he can be Michelangelo, and 
make passes at women who would otherwise scorn him. With a padded-out | 
American coat covered by his broad toga, a massive malacca cane (a symbol } 
of force also for Stephen Dedalus), and of course the beard, he is confident 
that his appearance as Complete Man will belie the average person underneath. 
Appearance, Gumbril recognizes, is more important than substance, and the 
novel proceeds from there. The Monster, he knows, was a fool who went un- 
disguised, his sensibilities bared for all to see and mock; Gumbril will hide 
behind a mask, and in his disguise will find success. 

The Monster theme pervades nearly all aspects of the novel, his basic conflict 
appearing in nearly every relationship. The novel, like the play within it, is 
developed through a series of contrasts, involving a contrast of both situations 
and characters. The above scene, for example, in Gumbril’s rooms with Ms. 
Viveash, Coleman, and Porteous Junior, ironically contrasts with a previous 
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PLAY WITHIN THE NOVEL 


scene there in which Gumbril and Emily come together in a moment of un- 
sullied affection and feeling. Similarly, an earlier scene involving an ironic 
contrast occurs outside the coffee stall when Mrs. Viveash’s party becomes in- 
volved with a carter, whose life-and-death struggle to retain his horse is played 
off against a discussion between Shearwater and Mercaptan about kidneys and 
their functions. Similarly, as the novel often proceeds through the interactions 
of diverse scenes, so does it develop through the juxtaposition of diverse char- 
acters. In the recurring contrast of ideas, attitudes, and desires, Huxley was 
able to demonstrate his wit and comment through paradox on a world that 
fell short, both morally and actually, of what he expected. The values of the 
Monster spread throughout the novel: looking for health, he is mocked; 
searching for values, he crushes his head; quivering with nerves and sensitivity, 
he is scorned for his monstrous shape. While the Monster talks of love, the 
prostitute ask for money. As he spits blood, he admires one of nature’s marvels, 
a lovely girl whose sympathy could make him understand the universe. With 
bent bones and a brittle head, he searches for an attachment that will make 
him whole. To his declaration of love, the young lady laughs, and as he coughs 
out his shredded lungs, she draws away as from a dirty object. Still searching 
for romance and having been degraded by the prostitute, he senses that while 
there still can be harmonious love, he will always be shut out from its enjoy- 
ment. And while trying to escape, having defied the world as Satan defied God, 
he plunges head foremost to the floor, a further victim for the dissecting room. 


re A WORLD of disorder, the Monster seeks unity and organization. He 

believes in the old values of love and harmony, and his desire is to find 
someone who will accept his soul even though it is embodied in a rickety 
structure. He wants internal values to excel, physicality to count little, although 
ironically he values outward beauty in the women who attract him. Neverthe- 
less, he thinks noble thoughts while physically revolting all who see him. In 
his idealism, he tries to belie the reality of his own situation, and acts as if 
normal, while in actuality a monster. Only the Monster, however, can feel; 
all others in the play—and as well in the audience—repeat the theme, “What's 
he to Hecuba?” with its recurrent answering of “Nothing.” Huxley writes: 
“And besides when the future and the past are abolished, when it is only the 
present instant, whether enchanted or unenchanted, that counts, when there are 
no causes or motives, no future consequences to be considered, how can there 
be responsibility, even for those who are not clowns?” 

When Gumbril chooses Mrs. Viveash at the expense of Emily's love, he, 
like the Monster, is unable to find harmonious love; he goes, instead, with the 
whore even though he has the chance of attachment to the young lady who 
could save him. Gumbril falls back upon the beaver rather than face the reality 
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of his feelings, in the same way that he falls back upon his old artificial passion 
for Mrs. Viveash rather than cultivate a sentimental attachment. He replaces 
warmth with coldness—the coldness that deadens and kills spirit. 

Similarly, Mercaptan (whose name pointedly signifies a chemical compound 
containing sulfur) proceeds entirely on appearances—from his white satin 
couch to his effeminate tastes and witty epigrams based on esoteric allusions to 
decadent literature. He feels, he says, no same in being civilized, although 
civilization in his terms destroys life and feeling; his culture denies the natural 
and apotheosizes the artificial, the seeming rather than the being, precisely as 
the Monster by being physically revolting must deny all beauty except that of 
the soul, which, in a false world, is itself artificial. Accordingly, for Mercaptan, 
the soul of Crébillon Fils, signifying the artificial, is his ideal. He glorifies the 
middle way “between stink and asepsis,’’ although his standards lean more to 
sanitation than to squalor. His desire for small comforts is so great that Gumbril 
thinks him a prospective customer for pneumatic trousers, but Mercaptan dis- 
dainfully rejects them as too Wellsian, too Utopian. 

With Mercaptan as typical purveyor of contemporary taste, Lypiatt, the 
pseudo-artist, who, like the Monster, wears his sensitivity openly, becomes rough 
grist for his refined mill. Lypiatt bursts with life, sincerity, and industry, but 
his paintings are vapid pastiches and his prose works unbroken platitudes. 
Beneath the human volcano lurks a humdrum mind and a trite talent; and this 
Mercaptan recognizes. Lypiatt’s work, despite its fierceness and integrity, is 
closer to vermouth advertising posters than to real art. Neither Lypiatt nor 
Mercaptan has any sense of roundness or completion; the latter offers carefully 
phrased artificialities while the former can only bare his soul. Pointedly, Huxley 
reminds us that careful articulation is not quite art, and sincerity no index to 
genius, or even talent. Both pseudo-artists would laugh at the Monster and 
repeat ‘“What’s he to Hecuba?’’ but his world is theirs as well. 

If, says Huxley, industry and application are all that are needed for great 
achievement, then Shearwater would be a first-rate scientist rather than a 
laboratory statistician. If beauty really existed, then Rosie Shearwater would find 
satisfaction in more than the sensual and the artificial. If God really existed, then 
Coleman’s diabolism and sensuality could be countered. If education were ef- 
fective, then Gumbril Junior would not have turned from teaching to designing 
pneumatic trousers. If there were justice in the world, then Porteous Senior's 
lot would not be the burden of a wastrel son. If there were love in the world, 
then Emily would not have to go through life convinced that most men are 
potential rapists. These various elements all become manifest in the strivings 
of the Monster to come to terms with a life he can never understand, for not 
only his physical deficiencies isolate him, but also his values place him on the 
margins of a negative society. 
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PLAY WITHIN THE NOVEL 


By contrasting Gumbril’s feelings toward Emily with his attitude toward 
Mrs. Viveash, Huxley makes his most mordant (although obvious) comment 
on modern love. Myra Viveash stands for the traditional seductress, the beau- 
tiful lady who, since Venus, has sidetracked weak men into her bower and 
then unmanned them. Mrs. Viveash’s demands are relatively simple—her in- 
finite boredom requires infinite entertainment. Once in love, and having had 
her lover destroyed by the war, she makes her mission, like Miss Havisham’s 
Estella, to destroy all men. Fascinating, irresistibly charming, her eyes and voice 
hold death for all she seduces. Like Hemingway's Lady Brett, a symbol of 
modern lost woman, she contrasts with Emily, whose chastity and fear of sexual 
contact mark her as a pitiful remnant of the Victorian maiden. Having had an 
unfortunate sexual experience when young, she turns to Gumbril as someone 
apparently different, and idealizes their relationship. She is all feeling, all 
sensitivity, all fond hope—the innocent alternative to Mrs. Viveash. In rejecting 
Emily, Gumbril realizes that he has forsaken his only possible salvation; the 
way to Mrs. Viveash is the way toward death. Similarly, when the pretty young 
lady turns in disgust from the Monster, he is left facing his uwn death, the 
prostitute, from whom he must try to buy love and feeling. Without love, he 
dies in a final burst of rebellion against his pathetic situation. 


i. THE difference between Emily and Mrs. Viveash, the values of the nine- 

teenth and twentieth centuries distinctly clash, the order of the one with 
the disorder and fragmented standards of the other. As part of this contrast 
is the ever present clash between the older people in the novel and the younger; 
between Gumbril Senior, full of integrity and good deeds, full of plans for 
rebuilding a London of a former day, and his son, anxious to capitalize on 
bourgeois desires for comfort without building anything or stretching more than 
the weaker side of his imagination; between Porteous Senior, an impecunious 
and upright scholar, and his decadent son, throwing away the family funds in 
senseless debauchery. In these conflicts, Huxley's mordant satire dissects a world 
whose false values preclude every form of decency, and he submits this condi- 
tion as man’s fate. The play within the novel takes the form of a modern 
morality; the Monster is a twentieth-century Everyman in the Slough of De- 
spond, unable to ascend from the burrow which is his lot. In trying to climb 
higher, he falls and crushes his head, becoming in the process a scientific 
cipher. No longer a functioning person, he can only look out at adjusted indi- 
viduals—everyone he sees—and slaver with desire. A child of this world, he 
revolts all who could grant him existence, and not for more than a decade was 
Huxley to offer an alternative to the Monster. 

In a statement that parallels Hemingway's “Our Nada who art in nada 

.” in “A Clean Well-Lighted Place,” Huxley, the better classicist, offers his 
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version of ‘‘Nil” as the Negro chorus chants “What's he to Hecuba?” in a 
recurring monotone that mocks man’s irresponsibility. Huxley writes: “Nil, 
omnipresent nil, world-soul, spiritual informer of all matter. Nil in the shape 
of a black-breeched moon-basined Toreador. Nil, the man with the greyhound’s 
note. Nil, as four blackamoors. Nil in the form of a divine tune. Nil, the 
faces, the faces one ought to know by sight, reflected in the mirrors of the 
hall. Nil this Grumbril whose arm is round one’s waist, whose feet step in and 
out among one’s own. Nothing at all.” 


In the end, there is truly nothing. Shearwater, the mechanical Monster 
pedalling fiercely while enclosed in a coffin-like box, is a real symbol for our 
times. Manufacturing quarts of perspiration from his own body and yet going 
nowhere, melting himself down for the sake of a figure, Shearwater undertakes 
his meaningless journey to escape from Mrs. Viveash and from all life. It is a 
journey of complete futility; even more since she watches him from the out- 
side, not three feet away. When he leaves the box, he is just where he started, 
a pseudo-scientist too childish to control himself and too intent upon a mean- 
ingless goal to be human. He also becomes a Monster. 


Gumbril, meanwhile, is a true member of the Lost Generation. Like the 
young men of Hemingway and Fitzgerald, he is too weary to rebel and too 
effete to conform. He finds comfort, to some extent, in being lost, and finds 
his companions in the familiar jazz bar that becomes, for him, equivalent to 
the circle of despair in Dante’s “Inferno.” The grinning blackamoors, with their 
endless question which has no answer, constantly remind the audience that the 
way out of the jazz bar is into another circle of hell, not toward purgatory. 
The saxophone is anguished, the dancing couples precise and marked, the seated 
audience watching and waiting, all as if at a rite in which they are the victims. 
In their fancy dress—some are in masquerade costume—the entertained are also 
the victims; and the one to be sacrificed, the Monster, is indeed little different 
from those who laugh at his downfall. 


In this world of blackamoors and negative refrains, the Monster becomes 
not an aberration but the norm: his way is the way of the world, and his failings 
are its failings. In his sensitivity, he signifies the part of man that must be 
disguised if he is to survive; in frustrations, he represents that defeat that 
Grumbril would meet were he not prepared with his beaver; in his meaning- 
less end, he domonstrates where Mrs. Viveash, Shearwater, Lypiatt, and 
Grumbril are drifting. They too will fall and smash themselves. In each in- 
stance, while the audience either laughs or cringes, the Monster morbidly 
suggests man’s limited range and represents the fears of each spectator. His 
negative way reinforces the refrain of the blackamoors and restates the Lord's 
Prayer for the 1920’s in the form of denials and “‘Nils.” 
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PLAY WITHIN THE NOVEL 


The revulsion at real feeling that is shown both in the inner play and in 
the novel as a whole is indicative of many aspects of Huxley's later work as 
well. When he moved from disdainful satire into his serious religious works, 
he simply grafted onto several of the earlier attitudes the later beliefs. In dra- 
matic ability, theme, and content, Huxley did not essentially change. The pat- 
terns are the same; only later, instead of Nil he offered a positive mystique for 
the detached individual. The short and obvious inner drama of Antic Hay, 
characteristic of much expressionistic work of the twenties, was to retain its 
general form in all of Huxley's work, and to reappear as the dead-dog scene 
of Eyeless in Gaza, the fish-eating scene of After Many. A Summer, and, further 
reworked, in Time Must Have A Stop, Point Counter Point, and Brave New 
World. It had already appeared in rudimentary form in the dwarf scenes of 
Crome Yellow. 


A WELL-TAKEN criticism of Huxley's fiction is that there is a persistent 

sameness of incident and character, and that his narratives are rarely more 
than loosely episodic, none of them really following from what comes before. 
Huxley’s plots as they work themselves out, many readers feel, are arbitrary, 
lacking the unity and organization that the novel form demands. This claim is 
made with Point Counter Point particularly in mind, for despite its seemingly 
careful organization, the novel is episodic and random, rarely retaining the close- 
ness and tightness of the fugue that the title suggests. It is difficult, however, 
to hold the same view of Antic Hay, which, notwithstanding its somewhat loose 
arrangement of events that cohere solely through the criss-crossing of the char- 
acters, does remain in one piece, perhaps only because of the short drama 
which reflects in miniature the situation of the entire novel. 

In several ways, the short play of Antic Hay becomes, as we have seen, the 
focal point of the novel, and in this Huxley found a device that he rarely re- 
peated with such success, even though the device itself, admittedly, is somewhat 
obvious in a novel that is less a profound statement on life than a sophisticated 
satire on cultural negativism. The homiletic nature of the novel must not be 
forgotten; satire denotes didacticism, and Huxley the preacher follows in the 
wake of his dissolutes to light the darkened path with warnings. Nevertheless, 
once the obvious didacticism has been granted, one can still accept the dramatic 
effectiveness of the sermon, and see that many of Huxley’s later preachings were 
made against far less striking backgrounds. In fact, the later sermons often 
seem mere exhortations directly from the author, hardly dramatized within the 
novel’s structure. In Antic Hay, however, and to some extent in the earlier 
Crome Yellow, Huxley worked within a dramatic framework and tried to fit 
tecitative into the choral narrative, and perhaps for this reason these two novels, 
written before he was thirty, have remained his freshest and most readable. 
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Certainly, they are his least pretentious in scope, and their frail figures are able, 
seemingly, to sustain their fragile lots in a negative world. Several of Huxley's 
later characters have only a little more density than Gumbril, Mrs. Viveash, 
or Denis of Crome Yellow, and yet they are expected to support a large and 
various world. Obviously, they are not thick enough figures to do any such thing, 

By keeping the weight of the novel in harmony, so to speak, with the weight 
of the characters involved, Huxley was able to convey a certain tone that remains 
true and sure on a small stage. The texture of Gumbril and his cronies will 
not bear more; to load on them the world of Point Counter Point, Eyeless in 
Gaza, or After Many A Summer is to crush them beneath the ideas of an 
author who can create a witty dialectic but not large characters in large situ- 
ations. However, on the small stage of Antic Hay, where a crudely-drawn Mon. 
ster is a happy symbol of the times, Huxley could create characters to size, and 
their attitudinizing, writhings, and affectation seem adequate. As little people 
in a cultural vacuum, they are perfectly at home; as big people seeking positive 
values, they would be inadequate. It was Huxley's fictional tragedy that he 
failed to realize his capabilities, and led astray by his more artistic contempor- 
aries, tried to join them in an effort unsuited to his temperament. Admittedly, 
Huxley has added several valuable ideas to the history of the times, but his 
artistry is inadequate to the ideas, except when the latter have been toned 
down, as in Crome Yellow and particularly Antic Hay. Then satire and his 
peculiar kind of earnest morality, a solution of fifty percent sophistication dosed 
with fifty percent sentimentality, work as the best of Hemingway and Fitzgerald 
work: to convey a feeling for the times, and to show that Nada-Nil, by destroy- 
ing all will to live and by making frivolity the symbol of a false paradise, can 
itself become potent and meaningful. 
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The Waste Land of 
N athanael West 


By Edmond L. Volpe 


ATHANAEL WEST'S Miss Lonelyhearts has too long been denied recog- 
N nition as one of the great short novels in American Literature. West's 

masterful use of poetic imagery in the novel form is incisive, brilliant; 
his story is powerful, its emotional impact overwhelming, its significance pro- 
found. Technically, the novel is marred, to some extent, by a loss of artistic 
control in the final chapters, but despite this flaw, the book deserves a niche in 
the history of American Literature, not only on the basis of literary merit, but 
also because it is the answer of the 1930’s to the great poem of the 1920’s—T. S. 
Eliot's The Waste Land. 1 do not know whether West intended his novel as 
a reply to Eliot. The similarities in theme and imagery seem too obvious to 
be accidental. West’s intentions, at any rate, are of little significance: his novel 
is an answer to the optimism implicit in Eliot’s vision of man and society. 
Though Eliot’s poem is a somber and depressing view of modern man and his 
culture, it is a view brightened by hope. Eliot’s optimism is particularly obvious 
when his vision is contrasted with West’s. 


The unnamed protagonist of The Waste Land (West's protagonist, too, is 
unnamed, though in an earlier version published in part in Contact, he is 
named) is throughout the novel on a pilgrimage. He moves through the waste 
land of his soul and of his society seeking salvation. The land he inhabits is a 
world without values, a mechanical world reflecting the aridity in the soul of 
modern man. There were times in human history, the poem informs us, when 
man was vibrant with life: he had ideals, moral values and responded to basic 
natural forces. Modern man, however, is sexually impotent, morally sterile, 
culturally stagnant. He is a mechanical man, physically alive, spiritually dead. 
The land is arid because man’s soul is arid. Since the Waste Land is man-made, 
it is within man’s power to regenerate his dead world. In the final section of 


the poem, the protagonist discovers the means of salvation—religious belief. 
Though he is not yet ready to achieve his salvation, the method is available to 
him. Eliot’s Waste Land is not the product of forces beyond human control. 
There is supreme order in the universe. Man, individually, need only submit to 
God, the source of that order. By submitting, man can bring order into his own 
soul and thereby into his world. 
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AS DEPRESSING as Eliot’s vision may be, therefore, it is far from pessimistic, 

West’s vision, in contrast, is terrifyingly pessimistic. His waste land, which 
is symbolized in part by the park between the newspaper office and the speak. 
easy, in many ways resembles Eliot’s: “As far as he could discover, there were 
no signs of spring. The decay that covered the surface of the mottled ground 
was not the kind in which life generates, Last year, he remembered, May had 
failed to quicken these soiled fields. It had taken all the brutality of July to 
torture a few green spikes through the exhausted dirt.” 

It, too, is a spiritually barren world in which an adding machine ritual 
replaces older religions, a culturally sterile land in which the people “have 
dissipated their radical energy in an orgy of stone breaking.” The inhabitants of 
West’s waste land, as I shall presently show, are similar to the inhabitants of 
Eliot’s. The major differences in the two visions is in the cause of the cultural 
and moral aridity. To West, the human being appears a misfit in an undirected 
universe: “Man has a tropism for order. . . . The physical world has a tropism 
for disorder, entrophy.” Man cannot impose order on the universe. With his 
dreams—his religions, his philosophies, his art, his science—he has tried to 
establish order, but history and time have proved his efforts futile. Evil, the 
manifestation of the world’s disorder in human existence, has always flourished. 
The heroic ages Eliot recalls in his poem are for West simply periods in which 
men’s illusions and dreams were more powerful, and therefore more effective 
in disguising the realities. And the realities in human existence are the entropy 
of the physical world and man’s supreme need for order. But every “order has 
within it the germ of destruction. All order is doomed, yet the battle is worth 
while.” 

The battle is the alternative to suicide, but how does man battle? “Men 
have always fought their misery with dreams.” West’s tragic vision of human 
life is the same vision Eugene O’Neil dramatized in The Iceman Cometh, prob- 
ably the most despairing play of our time. Both writers see man’s ideals and 
ideas as nothing but pipe dreams. These empty dreams, as man’s only defense 
against the brutality of reality, are essential if he is to go on living. 

I make much of West’s despair because it is the fact that eluded me when 
I first read Miss Lonelyhearts. The columnist’s plight is so pathetic, his desire 
to succor his fellow sufferers so attractive, his Christ dream so appealing that 
he remains a sympathetic character to the end of the novel. Miss Lonelyhearts 
in the final chapters, however, is a madman; he has severed all contact with 
reality. The theme of the novel demands that the reader experience pity, not 
sympathy, for Miss Lonelyhearts in his madness; but West, in his final chapters, 
does not exert sufficient artistic control over his story and his own feelings (I 
suspect) to withdraw his reader to an observer’s position. Let me document 
these general statements by analyzing the novel. 
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WASTE LAND 


foes Eliot’s protagonist, the hero of Miss Lonelyhearts is given the opportunity 

to view the waste land in which he lives. What both protagonists see, as I 
indicated previously, is a world without values. There is one major difference: 
Miss Lonelyhearts’ world has no values, not because man has thrown them 
over, substituting superficial values for good ones, but because the human being 
has reached a time in his history when he can no longer delude himself. None 
of his philosophies or dreams has ameliorated or accounted for the presence 
of evil, for the pain, the suffering, the misery of human existence. In the three 
letters that open the novel, the writers are victims, completely innocent victims, 
of forces beyond their control. They in no way deserve the suffering they are 
undergoing. Sick-of-it-all is being tortured by her husband, whose blind faith 
in Catholicism has made him the destructive agent of a concept. Religion, 
which should be providing Sick-of-it-all comfort in her distress and a reason 
tor living, is destroying her. Desperate is born without a nose. She pleads with 
Miss Lonelyhearts to tell her why she deserves such a fate. Harold S. begs advice 
about his deaf and dumb thirteen year old sister who has been raped by a 
stranger and is now to suffer the social humiliation of an unwed mother. Each 
letter describes a natural or human force of evil that crushes man in a vise of 
anguish. For these sufferers the flame of their agony is reality. Their protective 
illusions have burned away. But reality cannot be endured without dreams, 
and in desperation the anguished victims write to Miss Lonelyhearts. The 
unknown writer of the newspaper column becomes their only hope of salva- 
tion; in his column they seek “The Word.” 


Miss Lonelyhearts’ waste land, therefore, is more than a reflection of man’s 
personal and cultural degeneration; it is a land in which evil and human suffer- 
ing stalk in their naked horror. No sensitive viewer of this land can observe 
the anguish and retain his sanity. The inhabitants of the waste land are, from 
necessity, breathing dead men. The death mask is their alternative to facing 
the horrors of life. The chief spokesman of these inhabitants is Shrike, named 
for the butcher bird that impales its prey on a thorn or twig while tearing it 
apart with its sharp hooked beak. Shrike is a “dead pan .. . his features 
huddled together in a dead, gray triangle,” one of the crowd flowing over 
London bridge in Eliot’s “Unreal City” passage. Shrike, like all human beings, 
must have some defense against reality. One of the nasty products of “this un- 
believing age,” he lives by impaling the dreams of others and ripping them 
apart: he makes a joke of everything. He and his fellow newspapermen had 
“believed in literature, had believed in Beauty and in personal expression as 
an absolute end. When they lost this belief, they lost everything.” Their dream 
destroyed, they became “machines for making jokes. . . . They, no matter what 
the motivating force, death, love, or God, made jokes.” Shrike’s wife, Mary 
(Belladonna, the Lady of the Rocks), is incapable of giving herself sexually, 
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and her husband, in love with her, comforts himself with cruel jokes and with 
the sterile sex of the “Miss Farkises of this world” who “had long legs, thick 
ankles, big hands, a powerful body, a slender neck and a childish face made 
tiny by a man’s haircut.” 

Miss Lonelyhearts, too, had been a joke machine until the column he had 
begun as a joke forced him “to examine the values by which he lives. This 
examination shows him that he is the victim of the joke and not its per- 
petrator.” He is the victim because the people he had planned to laugh at 
reveal to him the horrors of life; their agonized pleas penetrate to his heart. 
He can no longer ignore the reality of human existence. Like Melville’s Captain 
Ahab, West’s Miss Lonelyhearts concludes that there is no such thing as justice 
in the universe; human evil is merely an eruption of universal evil. The two 
characters experience the same awful insight. Their subsequent madness takes 
different forms because they are a century apart in the history of man. There 
is no fight in the twentieth century columnist, no need for vengeance. Captain 
Ahab had something to hate, something to struggle against. He could defy the 
gods, hate the injustice of the universe, reject the cruelty of man. Miss Lonely- 
hearts has no opponent: “He searched the sky for a target. But the gray sky 
looked as if it had been rubbed with a soiled eraser. It held no angels, flaming 
crosses, olive-bearing doves, wheels within wheels. Only a newspaper struggled 
in the air like a kite with a broken spine.” 

There is nothing to blame, no God to hold responsible. By becoming Miss 
Lonelyhearts, the newspaperman had drawn back his protective curtain of 
illusion. The sight of naked horror the letters bring to his view destroys his 
mental and emotional stability, placing him on the very edge of madness. 
When he looks up to the sky for a target and can find none, Miss Lonelyhearts 
has reached that moment of complete despair that the French existentialist writers 
a few years later were to term Nauseé, or The Absurd. Miss Lonelyhearts’ 
creator, however, was no existentialist. He could not move out of his despair; 
he could only joke about man’s attempt to curtain reality, write a satire on the 
Christ dream—the salvation of Eliot’s Waste Land. 

On the edge of madness when the novel opens, Miss Lonelyhearts struggles 
to save himself. Two methods of salvation are available to him. He can try to 
ignore the sight he has seen and forget it in some personal escape dream; or 
he can face the horror and try to bring solace to the sufferers by providing 
them with some dream to replace those they have lost. His sensitivity and 
sympathetic nature force him to take this latter method. He realizes that he 
shall never be able to forget the pain he has witnessed. The columnist is a 
reader of the Brothers Karamazov; Father Zossima’s advice, to love man even 
in his sin, excites him. He envisions himself teaching the whole world to love. 
Man would no longer be cruel. “The kingdom of Heaven would arrive. He 
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WASTE LAND 


would sit on the right hand of the Lamb.” Also, Miss Lonelyhearts is the son 
of a minister. “As a boy in his father’s church, he had discovered that something 
stirred in him when he shouted the name of Christ, something secret and 
enormously powerful. He had played with this thing, but had never allowed 
it to come alive.” Miss Lonelyhearts, therefore, has a readily available emotional 
recourse in his moment of need. “He knew now what this thing was—hysteria, 
a snake whose scales are tiny mirrors in which the dead world takes on a 
semblance of life. And how dead the world is . . . a world of doorknobs. He 
wondered if hysteria were really too steep a price to pay for bringing it to life.” 

The Christ dream for Miss Lonelyhearts, in other words, is a form of mad- 
ness; it can cut him off from reality, making the dead world seem alive. As a 
product of his age, however, Miss Lonelyhearts cannot rationally accept Christ, 
and religion is meaningless to him. In a dream sequence, his desire to help his 
fellow men and his inability to accept religion as a means of salvation are 
symbolized. He first sees himself as a magician on a stage, performing tricks 
with doorknobs (dreams). He is successful with his tricks, but when he tries 
to lead his audience in prayer the only prayer that comes to mind is a cynical 
parody that Shrike, who echoed Miss Lonelyhearts’ rational self, had taught him. 
In his first dream the columnist desires to lead his audience out of the waste 
land, but he cannot because he lacks conviction. In the second dream scene the 
ritual of animal sacrifice (reminiscent of the primitive rites referred to by Eliot) 
is no recourse for modern man. Miss Lonelyhearts and the two college com- 
panions with whom he had been arguing about the existence of God are unable 
to perform the sacrificial ceremony. Out of pity Miss Lonelyhearts goes back 
to kill with a stone (throughout the novel a symbol of despair) the wounded 
lamb, the traditional symbol of Christ. 

Miss Lonelyhearts knows, therefore, that if he gives himself over to the 
Christ dream he will be cutting himself off from reality. But what else can he 
offer Sick-of-it-all and Broken Hearted, whose own dreams have evaporated 
in the hellish flames of reality? He is their last hope, and he cannot ignore 
them. He must help his fellow men, suffer for them, become the living Christ. 
Christ is his natural inevitable haven, though he realizes it is an empty dream. 
Christ, as Shike declares, is the Miss Lonelyhearts of Miss Lonelyhearts—the 
ultimate, vacuous hope of the desperate. The columnist also knows that “Even 
if he were to have a genuine religious experience, it would be personal and so 
meaningless, except to a psychologist.’” The Christ dream, Nathanael West is 
saying, can perhaps provide personal escape, but it is not the salvation of the 
waste land; it is not, as in Eliot’s poetry, the means of personal and thereby 
universal salvation. 

The intensity of Miss Lonelyhearts’ need drives him toward the Christ 
dream; the knowledge that Christ is no more than a dream drives him away. 
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Torn in two, he moves toward the abyss of madness. He hesitates before he 
plunges over the brink, wondering if hysteria—madness—is too steep a price 
to pay. Eventually he realizes it is not, but first he tries a series of personal 
escapes, all of which fail because he cannot forget the cries of anguish and 
choke off his need to help his fellow men. 

He goes to visit Betty, his fiancée. The visit is a failure; Betty and her 
ordered life are intolerable to him because her “sureness was based on the power 
to limit experience arbitrarily. Moreover, his confusion was significant, while 
her order was not.” Betty, whom Chance has spared, lives within a tiny bright 
circle of personal peace by ignoring the shadows that surround her. She re- 
fuses to acknowledge the existence of evil. “‘No morality, only medicine,” 
says Miss Lonelyhearts, describing her attitude. Human cruelty is not a mani- 
festation of evil for Betty; it is sickness. And sickness can be cured. There is 
nothing fundamentally wrong with the universe; there are only minor aber- 
rations. 

Betty provides no escape, so at Delehanty’s the columnist tries alcohol. 
Temporarily it is successful; he slips into a genial haze that makes him immune 
to the jokes of his fellow drinkers, He remembers an incident from his child- 
hood: he is playing the piano and his sister responding happily to the music. 
He envisions children everywhere dancing in ordered natural motions of hap- 
piness. The thought of children revives the Christ dream. Reality shatters the 
moment of peace. He is punched in the mouth by a man whom he accidentally 
bumps as he turns from the bar. Miss Lonelyhearts becomes angry with himself 
for giving in to the dream. And at the end of the drunken evening he meets 
an aged homosexual. Alcohol has not blunted his sensitivity to suffering and 
he reacts as he had done many years before when he accidentally stepped on 
a small frog. “Its spilled guts had filled him with pity, but when its suffering 
had become real to his senses, his pity had turned to rage and he had beaten 
it frantically until it was dead.” And so he beats up the pervert, trying sym- 
bolically to erase the suffering he can do nothing to lessen. 

Alcohol fails to relieve his agony and so does his next attempt at escape—sex. 
For Mary Shrike, sex can be nothing but an unending game. Though Miss 
Lonelyhearts has played the sterile game with her before, in desperation—but 
without desire—he plays the game once more. To some extent he succeeds in 
shutting out the rest of the world. “He feels an icy fatness around his heart.” 
The thought that the nightclub they go to is simply a more expensive type of 
dream than those offered by advertisements to develop biceps or busts merely 
irritates him. “For the time being, dreams left him cold.” But he cannot escape. 
His sexual advances are countered with dreams. Mary talks of her parents, of 
her mother’s death, of her father. “Parents are also part of the business of 
dreams. . . . People like Mary were unable to do without such tales.” For a 
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WASTE LAND 


moment before Miss Lonelyhearts leaves Mary, he almost loses himself in 
awakened desire. The game ends; Mary rushes into her apartment where Shrike 
awaits her. 

The next day at his desk, Miss Lonelyhearts envisions a desert of rust and 
body dirt in which Desperate and Broken Hearted are forming the letters of 
Miss Lonelyhearts’ name with white-washed clam shells, products of the sea, 
the symbol of rebirth, regeneration. He reads Fay Doyle’s letter, tries to “discover 
a moral reason” for not responding to her invitation, concluding that if “he 
could only believe in Christ, then adultery would be a sin, then everything 
would be simple and the letters extremely easy to answer.” He cannot. He 
dismisses his Christ dream and tries sex once again. The meeting with Mrs. 
Doyle is reminiscent of the fertility rites Eliot makes allusions to in his poem, 
in which water serves as the regenerating medium. Mrs. Doyle is the sea, Miss 
Lonelyhearts the carcass thrown into the water. “She made sea sounds. .. . 
Her call to him to hurry was a sea-moan, and when he lay beside her, she 
heaved, tidal, moon-driven. Some fifteen minutes later, he crawled out of bed 
like an exhausted swimmer leaving the surf.” 

The ritual fails; sex is no escape for him or for Mrs. Doyle. Sitting on his 
lap, she tells him her life story and the “life out of which she spoke was even 
heavier than her body. It was as if a gigantic, living Miss Lonelyhearts letter 
in the shape of a paper weight had been placed in his brain.” 

This failure pushes Miss Lonelyhearts closer to madness. He becomes physi- 
cally ill and spends two days in bed. He recognizes, however, that his “present 
sickness was unimportant. It was merely a trick of his body to relieve one 
more profound.” His tension has increased. He pictures himself before the 
show window of a pawn shop, and with the forsaken possessions of the des- 
perate he builds a phallus, a heart, a diamond, a circle, triangle, square, swastika, 
the symbols of men’s dreams that have failed. “But nothing proved definitive, 
and he began to make a gigantic cross.” He moves the cross to the ocean and 
adds to it with the refuse of the sea. 

Betty comes to offer him an escape to simple country life, away from the 
city where so much human misery is concentrated. Another visitor, Shrike, 
arrives to describe with cynical eloquence and dismiss with cynical eloquence 
all the personal means of salvation available to Miss Lonelyhearts: the simple 
country life and absorption in the basic rhythm of nature, the South Sea Islands, 
the pursuit of pleasure, art, suicide, and drugs. None of these escapes can serve 
the sick man. As he listens, he thinks of “how Shrike had accelerated his sick- 
ness by teaching him to handle his one escape, Christ, with a thick glove of 
words,” 

Miss Lonelyhearts is ready now to give in to the hysteria. Betty, however, 
insists that he try the country life. He accompanies her to the Connecticut farm 
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and for a few days he does know a measure of tranquility, even sexual satis. 
faction. He has entered, momentarily, Betty’s world of limited experience. As 
soon, however, as they reach the Bronx slums on their return drive, “Miss 
Lonelyhearts knew that Betty had failed to cure him and that he had been right 
when he had said that he could never forget the letters.” 


Salvation that does nothing to ameliorate the general suffering is not for 
him. The Christ dream with its promise of universal love and universal salva. 
tion must be his dream. To placate his rational self, Miss Lonelyhearts, prodded 
“by his conscience . . . began to generalize. . . . Although dreams were once 
powerful, they have been made puerile by the movies, radio, and newspapers. 
Among many betrayals, this one is the worst. The thing that made his share 
in it particularly bad was that he was capable of dreaming the Christ dream. 
He felt he had failed at it, not so much because of Shrike’s jokes or his own 
self-doubt, but because of his lack of humility.” 


The sick man is close to his release from reality. Humility and brotherly 
love flood his heart. Momentarily successful in his endeavor to surround every- 
one with love when Fay Doyle’s crippled husband appeals to him for help in 
Delehanty’s, Miss Lonelyhearts attempts to extend his success and unite the 
husband and wife with love. His failure is comically tragic. During the supper, 
he envelops them with his beatific smile, ignoring Fay’s hand on his thigh be- 
neath the table. He searches for a message that will convey his dream, that 
will bring the Kingdom of Heaven to the estranged couple. His words embarrass 
the Doyles. “By avoiding God, he had failed to tap the force in his heart and 
had merely written a column for his paper.” A second more hysterical message 
makes him feel like “an empty bottle, shiny and sterile.” His own salvation, the 
Christ dream, cannot be communicated. His dream is menaced by Fay who 
thrusts herself at him and makes him feel like “an empty bottle that is being 
slowly filled with warm, dirty water.” Miss Lonelyhearts staves off this intrusion 
of reality by beating Fay Doyle until she releases her hold on him. 


The columnist’s growing spiritual isolation is reflected in his physical sepa- 
ration from the world. He jams his telephone and locks himself in his cell-like 
room. His only nourishment is crackers and water. (“When they ask for bread 
don’t give them crackers as does the Church,” Shrike had joked.) At the 
end of the three days of symbolic entombment, Miss Lonelyhearts arises. His 
suffering is over; he has become the rock. West’s use here of the symbol of 
despair, the rock, to symbolize his protagonist’s withdrawal from reality makes 
clear his attitude toward the Christ dream. (The symbol may also be a satirical 
reference to the effectiveness of the Church in aiding suffering mankind.) And 
the sea, the regenerative symbol, is now, ironically, applied to the world from 
which Miss Lonelyhearts has withdrawn. 
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WASTE LAND 


The rock is twice tested. Shrike dashes into the sick man’s room, “but fell 
back, as a wave that dashes against an ancient rock, smooth with experience, 
falls back.” Shrike’s jokes, which had become increasingly cynical as Miss Lonely- 
hearts moved deeper into his dream, reached their climax with the Miss Lone- 
lyhearts game, a cruel, inhuman, gigantic joke with the columnist as its butt. 
Miss Lonelyhearts is impregnable. “What goes on in the sea is of no interest 
to the rock.” The second trial is more severe. Betty is pregnant and announces 
she wants an abortion. Her fiancé argues against it, asks her to marry him, 
promises to give up his column, leave the newspaper, and accept her world of 
limited experience. He tells her everything she wants to hear, lying blithely, 
feeling no remorse. “He did not feel guilty. He did not feel. The rock was a 
solidification of his feeling, his conscience, his sense of reality, his self-knowl- 
edge.” Though Miss Lonelyhearts’ withdrawal from life is complete, his ab- 
sorption in the Christ dream has one final phase. The next day the columnist 
becomes feverish; he hears the voice of God and, submitting, he achieves the 
peace which passeth understanding. (Eliot: “Then spoke the thunder . . . 
Datta”) His “identification with God was complete. His heart was the one heart, 
the heart of God.” West’s next sentence, as a prelude to Miss Lonelyhearts’ 
final act, is brutally ironic: “And his brain was likewise God’s.” 


When Miss Lonelyhearts hears Peter Doyle toiling up the stairs, he rushes 
from his room with outspread arms to perform a miracle. He will make the 
crippled man whole as he, a spiritual cripple, has been made whole. The Christ 
dream has become a delusion: Miss Lonelyhearts is mad. Mistaking Doyle’s cry 
of warning as an anguished plea for help, he runs to succor the cripple and 
all the other sufferers of the world. Frightened, Doyle turns to escape. Miss 
Lonelyhearts grabs him. When Betty enters, Doyle tries to get rid of the pistol 
wrapped in newspaper. The gun goes off; the columnist falls. The shooting 
lacks the dignity of a deliberate act; it is accidental: order cannot be imposed 
on a world that has a tropism for disorder. 


ATHANAEL WEST keeps his point of view intact throughout his novel 

except in one scene: that in which Miss Lonelyhearts slips away from 
Shrike’s party. The single, sudden shift away from the consciousness of Miss 
Lonelyhearts may have been designed to withdraw the reader’s sympathy from 
the protagonist. The artistic maneuver fails; the inhumanity of Shrike’s joke 
is far more repulsive than Miss Lonelyhearts’ delusion. When the reader is 
returned in the next scene to the hero’s consciousness, he is more inclined to 
sympathy than before, a feeling, I imagine, that West himself had and could 
not control. The artistry of most of the novel is so deliberate that one is forced 
to conclude that these final chapters are confused because West was strongly 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Prayer and Sacrifice: 


Claudel’s Satin Slipper 


By Sister Fidelia Maria Cox, SNJM 


We are the people of his pasture 
The sheep of his hand 
(Ps. 95:7) 


HAT a painful scene opens The Satin Slipper of Paul Claudel! A Jesuit 

WW is attached to the mast of a wreck in the middle of the Atlantic 

Ocean. He is dying. He is offering up this sacrifice of his life—saying his 

last Mass with his own body, as it were—and, like Abraham of old, giving his 

last benediction to those whom he loves. This prayer constitutes the unifying 

theme of this powerful play that portrays the most important part of one man’s 

life. By this sacrifice Claudel wishes to give an example of the way in which 

one being can help another. He wishes to show the tremendous results of an 
act of such generosity. 

Who is the principal object of this Jesuit’s prayer? It is his brother, Rodrigue 
de Manacor: Rodrigue, who is no longer concerned about God; Rodrigue, who 
has been created to conquer and to possess; Rodrigue, who even now is on his 
way to a rendezvous with the so much desired, but forbidden Prouhéze. How- 
ever, it is not easy to escape from God. 

The priest prays: 


... if he does not go to You by ways that are 
clear, may he go by ways that are obscure; 
... and by ways that are simple, 
May he go by ways that are multiple, 
and laborious and mixed-up, 
And if he desires evil, may it be such an evil 
that it is compatible only with the good, ... 
I say this for him and for that multitude with him 
that he implies obscurely. 
For he is of those who can save themselves 
only by saving that mass which takes its 
form behind them. .. . 
Teach him that You are not the only one 
who can be absent! Bind him by the weight of 
that other soul so beautiful without him which calls 
him from across the interval. 
Make of him a man wounded because 
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PRAYER AND SACRIFICE 


once in this life he has seen the face of an angel! .. . 
And what he shall try to say miserably 

here on earth, may I be there to translate it for him in 

Heaven. 

This is the prayer which will pursue Rodrigue the rest of his life. By its 
power God will direct events so that he can make the better choice. If Rodrigue 
is not ready. to listen the first time, God will repeat the invitation later under 
different circumstances. At first Rodrigue does not understand the designs of 
God. He is not even thinking of Him. But the graces obtained by this prayer 
will be there. I will try to follow the thread of these aids in order to show how 
Rodrigue goes to God, at first unknowingly, then haltingly, and finally with 
a burst of supernatural liberty. 


At THE moment of the prayer, Rodrigue is in the act of “carrying joy” to 

Prouhéze, but the prayer of the dying priest has too much force. On the 
way the young man joins a battle to aid a group of pilgrims who are accom- 
panying a statue of Notre-Dame du Pilier. What is his reward? He is wounded 
so seriously that he cannot continue toward his rendezvous: “And if he desires 
evil may it be such an evil that it is compatible only with the good.” 

Simultaneously, Prouhéze has asked the aid of Our Lady by leaving her 
satin slipper at her statue so that henceforth she must walk toward evil with a 
halting step. At this moment she feels the battle between good and evil much 
more intensely than he. Even more, she feels vaguely that she must be a sword 
that will pierce his heart. 

Not only Prouhéze but many others are instruments in the drama. The 
King of Spain, without knowing it, plays a role in the designs of God. He 
needs a Conquistador for the New World, a person whose spirit is absolutely 
incapable of being smothered. Rodrigue could be such a man, but the flame 
of his spirit has not yet been enkindled. The King casts about for one single 
act that will furnish Rodrigue with enough fire to last him the rest of his life. 
He finally orders the young man to Prouhéze at Magador. As Rodrigue complies 
with the order, he finds a piece of the wreck that had carried his brother, This 
is the last material reference to the Jesuit’s prayer, but its spirit will still follow 
him. 

The King, by this strategy, wishes Rodrigue to see once more the face of 
the woman he loves, to be saturated by it, to know that she loves him, and to 
then leave her by his own free will, forever. With this wound his fire will be 
enkindled, and his soul will become invulnerable. This is what happens exactly: 
“Make of him a man wounded because once in this life he has seen the face 
of an angel!” 

As a result of the wound caused by the impossibility of staying with Prou- 
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RENASCENCE 


héze, she becomes the oil which will make the lamp of his spirit burn eternally, 
yet without giving light to his understanding: “If he does not go to You by 
ways that are clear, may he go by ways that are obscure.” 

Rodrigue leaves Prouhéze—his ambition calls him elsewhere—and the 
drama of separation continues: “Teach him that You are not the only one who 
can be absent! Bind him by the weight of that other soul so beautiful without 
him which calls him from across the interval.” 

For ten years he is Conquistador and statesman—jealous, greedy, far from 
God. He has “espoused” that savage land of the setting sun. He has furnished 
America with the intelligence and unity that it needed, and his mastery of it 
is now such that he feels it responding to his wishes as a living, obeying, and 
comprehending being. He has become as a head which understands and directs 
its own body. His work is finished; after the last unifying act of opening the 
gate between the two seas at the Isthmus of Panama, he is bored being the 
master of half the world. His ambition not yet satisfied, he dreams of crossing 
the Pacific Ocean to the Eighty Isles, as Japan was called, so that he can finish 
the work Columbus had set out to do. However, God wishes to show him an- 
other road—that of his true pilgrimage. 

He receives the letter of appeal that Prouhéze had sent on its way ten years 
before in a moment of discouragement. Rodrigue leaves immediately. Was it 
chance? No, God sets the stage so that events can lead to His purpose, Claudel 
tells us here. In spite of Rodrigue’s desire which is so different from that of 
his Creator, he is going to learn that “God writes straight with crooked lines,” 
as the Portuguese proverb says. 

Prouhéze had already begun the work of penance for him. A few days 
before Rodrigue received the letter, she had envisioned herself dangling like 
a fish-hook at the end of a line held by an angel. He would let her drift away 
as she followed her own fancy; but when she went too far, he would pull her 
back. This symbolized a battle between her desire for Rodrigue and her desire 
for God. She saw on the one hand how impossible it is to flee God—on the 
other she understood with Saint Denys of Athens that since “there is no power 
in the world which is capable of keeping mankind prisoner,” (II. 17) she 
could jerk at the line and break it at any time she wished (II. 64). Seeing clearly 
that she was necessary to Rodrigue, Prouhéze loved him truly and wished to 
bring joy to him; but also, she knew that this could be possible only if she 
remained a child of God. The angel made her understand that to achieve this, 
it was necessary to ask Rodrigue to return to her the heart she had given him 
many years before. She accepted the grace and made the agonizing sacrifice— 
the letter was delivered to Rodrigue. 

He, unmindful of what had happened, is on his way to rejoin Prouhéze. 
But instead of the woman he expects, he finds a resolute Prouhéze “who knows 
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PRAYER AND SACRIFICE 


no longer how to promise but only how to give.” She exhorts him to strip 
himself of all his honors and power. 


OOR RODRIGUE! He does not yet understand that she is united forever to 

that thing which gives life eternal. He only believes, in a very obscure fashion, 
that she is right because she seems to see her way much more clearly than he. 
He accepts the separation with anguish, but deliberately, because he loves 
Prouhéze. And through his acceptance of this sorrow, he takes his first positive 
step toward God. Little by little he will come to understand that the best means 
of possessing the world is to liberate himself from all creatures and attach 
himself solely to God. This would be a painful work: “If he does not go to 
You . . . by ways that are simple, may he go by ways that are multiple, and 
laborious and mixed-up.” 

At first his star leads him to the Orient—he is sent to the Philippines in 
disgrace, and there while making war with the Japanese, he is captured and 
loses a leg. After leaving Japan, he earns his livelihood among poor fishermen 
selling holy pictures which he has designed himself. These images are remark- 
able for the greatness of soul that they reflect. They mirror something in him 
which has achieved its end. 

Now that everything is in order in him, one can really feel alive in his 
presence. An actress expresses it this way: “Since you are there, there is music, 
I deliver myself with ardor, confidence and measure, as between the arms of 
a powerful dancer, I feel that I furnish your spirit with what it wishes! You 
are there and so I am strong and gay, I feel completely brilliant and completely 
attuned!” 

Rodrigue has almost reached his goal. Gone are honors, material power, 
riches! All that remains are his daughter and his liberty. He sacrifices the 
former when she asks him to join her in aiding John of Austria in his war 
against the Turks. He refuses because he understands now that his destiny is 
to help all mankind, not single factions as others must: “For he is of those 
who can save themselves only by saving that mass which takes its form behind 
them.” His star, Prouhéze, has finally led him to a thirst that nothing on earth 
could quench. He must drink from the source, from totality. 

It is time that the designs of God be perfected in this man marked twice— 
by the tremendous possibilities of his greatly endowed nature, and by the 
powerful and constant prayer of his brother, the Jesuit priest, who is still fol- 
lowing his progress in heaven: “And what he shall try to say miserably here 
on earth, may I be there to translate it for him in Heaven!” 

A king of Spain enters one last time onto the scene. Rodrigue wishes to 
be the first in the government of England? Let him be the last! He enslaves 
the former Conquistador. 
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At the play’s close, in irons, Rodrigue finds his true liberty in eternity, 
which is symbolized by the sea and the stars. It is to this that his star, Prouhéze, 
had wished to lead him. He now experiences joy such as she had described to 
him: “It is a ray that pierces me, .. . it is the red hot iron applied terrifyingly 
on the nerve of life, it is the overflow of the fountain which takes possession 
of each element of my being in order to dissolve it and reform it, it is the 
annihilation into which I sink each moment and God on my mouth who re- 
suscitates me, and superior to all delights, ah! it is the unpitying traction of 
thirst, the abomination of that frightful thirst which opens me and crucifies 
me! ... never separate me from these flames!” A monk, Brother Leon, assures 
him that his happiness will be inexhaustible now that his total offering has 
been accepted. 


At this moment, a trumpet blaring forth triumphantly from the ship of 
John of Austria announces that Rodrigue’s daughter is saved; and cannon 
thundering in the distance announce that with his victory over himself he has 
furthered deliverance of the entire Christian world—the defeat of the Turks, 
Salvation is now assured to: “. . . that multitude with him that he implies 
obscurely.” Now he is conqueror, possessor. 


Suck ARE the results, says Claudel, of a prayer made powerful by sacrifice. 

Does this conception exist only in the realm of pure poetry, outside of our 
experience? At least in one sense, no. There is a mutual exchange between 
living human beings, where one person influences another to good or evil. In 
order to explain this according to the interpretation of Claudel, influenced by 
his Catholicism, I submit the following: 


In a certain sense everybody can “say his mass,” that is to say, give himself 
to others unselfishly. Even more, without this sacrifice of oneself, a person re- 
mains alone, incomplete: “Unless the grain of wheat falls into the ground and 
dies, it remains alone.” (John 12:24) This sharing may be between a man 
and his wife, a mother and her child, or between all those who, in a spirit of 
love and true generosity toward other members of the human race, share their 
goods, be they personal, intellectual, or spiritual. Furthermore, this sacrifice of 
oneself must be made willingly and gladly. A sacrifice that is forced from a 
person makes a personality narrower, more withdrawn into itself, more useless. 

Thus, there is a sort of communion between ourselves and others, a reci- 
procity between their well-being and ours, their growth and ours, Sometimes, 
it is true, the exchange is greater on one side than the other, but it is the 
individual who does not wish to give himself that is the loser. 

Claudel goes much further. He answers questions that humanity has been 
asking itself all through the centuries: is there a communion between those 
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PRAYER AND SACRIFICE 


on earth and those no longer with us (if one postulates the immortality of the 
soul)? Is there a communion between us and God? 

Claudel believed unswervingly in a communion between the living and the 
dead, between the living and God. He writes through his faith. In order to 
clarify his position here are some principles taken from the Bible which give 
a summary of the thoughts upon which he based The Satin Slipper: 

1, There is a unity between those who are living on earth and those in 
Heaven for we are now no longer strangers and foreigners, but citizens with 
the saints and members of God’s own household. (Eph. 2:19) 

2, The misfortune or well-being of persons affects others because if one 
member suffers or glories in anything, as I Cor. 12:26-27 has it, all the members 
suffer or rejoice with it, for we are the body of Christ, member for member. 

3. The differing gifts of individuals serve as mutual aids: All the members 
of a body do not have the same function, e.g., the function of the eye is different 
from that of the hand, yet all the organs are a part of one functional whole. 
(Rom. 12:4-6) 

4. Beings in Heaven are interested in us since “there will be joy among the 
angels of God over one sinner who repents.” (Luke 15:10) 

5. There is a reward for those who practice virtue for “blessed are they 
who hunger and thirst for justice for they shall be satisfied.” (Matt. 5:6) 

6. There is an intimate communion of heart and spirit with all the members 
of this society if the command is followed of loving one’s neighbor as oneself. 
(Matt. 22:39) 

One thing more—how is this aid given? It can be received under the form 
of a contact with someone, a place, an event, something which sheds a new 
light on a subject by recalling principles, by flashing a glimpse of the possi- 
bilities, either great and beautiful, or painful and base, of the proposed action. 
It is an aid which makes the choice of good easier. It is the sort of help the 
Psalmist expected when he prayed: 


Instruct me that I may observe thy law, and may keep it with all my heart. 
Lead me in the path of thy commands, for I delight therein. 
Incline my heart unto thy precepts, and not unto covetousness. 

(Ps. 118:34-36) 
Such were the foundations of Claudelian thought. With them he constructed 


a magnificent work which shows the power of the prayer of a saintly man. 
It is an answer to the questions the Guardian Angel asked Prouhéze: “Do you 
think that God has abandoned his creation to chance? do you think that the 
form of this earth that He has made is without signification?” 

It is the answer that Dona Musique gave: “The hand of God . . . writes 
with us on eternity. That book which will make sense only when it is finished.” 
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Sanctity and the Poetry of 
John F. Nims 


By Richard O. Shaw 


MONG certain conservative and parochial critics, the poetry of John 
A Frederick Nims might be bundled for burning, or at least for contribution 

to the grammar school’s paper sale, because of subject matter alone. 
These people have been amply answered, and those answers could serve as a 
defense of Nims were one needed. However the matter here is not attacks upon 
him for subject matter chosen but a consistent commendation of him for it. 
In the three major reviews given to his books he has been labelled with these 
qualities: “chiefly concerned with the outward and visible sign,” “a rapid and 
blatantly effective description of the more obvious features of the American 
scene,” and the ability to “present us with a world so thoroughly mundane.” 
The first two refer to Iron Pastoral and are by William Rose Benet and Randal 
Jarrell. The third, by Richard Wilbur, is of A Fountain in Kentucky. They 
all play down the religious implications of the poems in favor of the external 
matters, the urban quotidian, from which Nims draws the occasions and the 
imagery. The religious foundation seems too obvious to be passed over lightly, 
unless it were from embarrassment or courtesy. 

Certainly in religious poetry Nims does something quite unlike what one 
usually finds attempted. He does not write of a “religious” experience as such, 
but begins from the intellectual-artistic approach of the Catholic Renascence in 
the novel. In so doing he is not always free of the aesthetic dangers awaiting 
the more conventional religious poet. In a review of Thomas Merton and 
Robert Lowell he made his own pronouncement on religious poetry. 


Because of the immanence and transcendence of religious experience and 
because it must be expressed, if at all, in a language implemented for 
quite different functions, genuine religious poetry is rare and difficult. 
The inferior religious poet (such as that spawned in abundance by 
religious poetry societies) tends to catch at words and images that con- 
vention concentrates; he sees them grow in the fire of his own emotion, 
and supposes them to have an inner light of their own. But the reader 
coming coldly to the poem, finds it too often a dead thing patched together 


with the cant of centuries. .. . Why should the reader share this confi- 
dence? In terms of the poem the deus, however cassocked, is still ex- 
machina. 


The first of the three reviews of Nims’ work was that of William Rose 
Benet in the Saturday Review of Literature. He applauds the line, “. . . that 
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POETRY OF JOHN F. NIMS 


notorious tongue / Spat frenzy’s gospel on the purchased air,” as a reference to 
Father Coughlin’s broadcasts, especially for its “sense and spirit. All the more 
so, since Mr. Nims, I believe, speaks as a Catholic.” He then immediately 
qualifies the last statement with, “But he is not a devotional poet.” The evidence 
to support this he finds in Nims’ subjects, citing “Penny Arcade,” “All-Night 
Lunchroom,” “Colt Automatic,” “Football Game,” and “Magazine Stand.” 
He takes one poem as special evidence: “his poem, ‘Christmas Tree,’ is 

chiefly concerned with the outward and visible sign.” The “chiefly” must be 
assumed to mean importance and not merely quantity. At the end of the second 
stanza Nims uses a very common Christian symbol, the star: “White above/ 
Rises that perfect star, the sign of love.” With this traditional symbolism, plus 
the associations with Christmas and the Incarnation, the religious implications 
begin to predominate. This image moves to a more significant position as the 
children’s hopes and destinies are described as tree lights, also called stars. The 
implications beyond “the outward and visible sign” become explicit in the final 
stanza. 

Our lives were bound to sorcery and night. 

Zodiacs crumble on the boughs of rust 

For every child is gone. Some burned too bright 

And now lie broken in the bins of dust; 

And some, a fortunate few, adventured far 

And found assurance in the perfect star. 


This example seems about as close as Nims comes, in The Iron Pastoral, to being 
a “devotional poet.” 

The case for many of the examples cited is similar, though in some he does 
tend to concentrate on the external detail. Among the examples cited, the poem, 
“Magazine Stand,” seems most to depart from externals in its use of a religiously 
motivated phrase to give meaning and form to what would otherwise be a list 
of detailed perceptions or, as Richard Wilbur called them, ducks in a shooting 
gallery. The force of this poem lies not in any evocation of the sensory percep- 
tions connected with a magazine stand, but in a repetitious contrast of the 
matter of the magazines, their covers, and the stand itself, with certain religious 
ideals. The opening line states the implied contrast: “Here shines the grotto of 
our lacquered saints.” Then the angels are introduced, “pastry angels of the 
cinema lean,” followed by the Madonna, “Petty’s queen, the madonna of the 
lathe, / Is choired with the naked saints that grin and bathe.” So far the poem 
seems as savagely clerical as any Sunday sermon on the occasions of sin pro- 
vided by the advertising industry. However the final stanza introduces another 
idea. The magazine stand, 


Mont-Saint-Michel of pulp on every corner 
Climbing the sky, vermilion, gold, and green, 
Is shrine of our ideal and perhaps holy, 
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The taste of God being rank and absinthe-keen; 
His favorite toy the lamb with broken spring; 
His favorite singer the adulterous king. 


It has suddenly become a theme one would not expect to hear from a pulpit, 
yet it is still a religious matter and twice removed from the concentration on 
exteriors noted by Benet. 

Another poem, “The Blonde Sonata,” is perhaps the most striking illustra- 
tion of Nims’ intentions in the use of subject matter and, perhaps, the clearest 
exemple of this relation to Mauriac or Greene because of the narrative element. 


Green drizzle day, the soft erotic weather. 

I wandered, angel in the clouds of thought 
With Plato’s opal metaphor of cities 

And Aristotle’s fairyland precision, 

Debated fortune, circumstance—when zowie 
That waitress in the tavern brought me down. 


Following this comes the first reflection, 


Hours later, Greek, 

I knew your pathei mathos, victims knowledge: 
Effeminate man, his eunuch mind caressing, 
Plans all and nothing anvils. 


The final section draws the lesson out and makes it quite clear that it is not 
the attractiveness of the blonde waitress that brought the narrator down and 
herself in as subject. 


We play all games with counters not our own: 


For plane and snug amour, the kits are given 
With full design, prefabricated pleasures. 

We only seize; another planned and scattered 
Mechanics of our lechery and grandeur. 

When lovers 

From chapel stealing nuzzle in the lilac, 

Sigh (pretty fools) “Our happiness, our passion!” 
Jehovah, bait accepted, laughs in heaven. 


Strip waitress, lonely traveler, strip and wonder: 
See in the starlit eye, the moons of muscle, 
The masculine hand of God who never dreams. 


ENERALLY, in The Iron Pastoral, Nims is far removed from a primary 
interest in the outward and visible sign for itself. The use of the catechism 
term here seems remarkably correct. The statements of the peculiar dogmas 
of Greene, Mauriac, Claudel, or Abbe Massin are the deus and, as often as not, 
it is a relatively unearned deus in terms of the poem. The sudden entry of 
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“perhaps holy,” in the “Magazine Stand,” could not readily be shared by 
someone without the proper reading background. This leaves Nims at a disad- 
vantage before the “devotional poet,” whom he excoriates for “patching to- 
gether with the cant of centuries.” His sources being primarily intellectual 
however, and not stock emotions, offer some salvation and give a wider interest 
to his work than would the double triteness of the devotional lyricist. Even 
though his sources of imagery may be his strongest point, the formative intention 
must not be relegated to a secondary position in any appraisal of his poetry. 

Richard Wilbur’s review in Poetry, of A Fountain in Kentucky, hints often 
at this basing of the poem on clearly religious judgments, but his statements 
as often run to the opposite, too: “Nims honors Fact, and does not often subvert 
it with strong subjectivity or transforming imagination. . . . Nims at times 
shows a fatal excess of deference to his ‘object’ or to a mistaken notion of ob- 
jectivity. . . . Nims’ failures of tone sometimes come, I think, for his having 
confused the ‘object’ with the commonplace values, words and associations which 
usually surround it—with its ambiance.” 

He concludes the review with a recommendation. “Let them give particular 
attention to “The Masque of Blackness,’ both as achievement and as evidence 
that its author is making a transition toward a richer poetic method.” 

In looking at A Fountain in Kentucky and “The Masque of Blackness,” 
Nims seems at first to have largely abandoned the technique of imposing the 
statement on the matter, though such a practice is liable to leave permanent 
scars, and these appear readily traceable. The poems in the book divide sharply. 
Some of the poems are explicitly religious, and one, at least, is a frankly devo- 
tional poem, “Christmas.” 


They say: but cattle near 

And the infant in harsh hay! 

Indeed harsh: how could honest God 
Be man another way? 

The others seem focused on human events: love, loss of a child, passing of 
time, a hangover, and some slight bits of whimsicality combined with philosophy, 
mythology, or history. Still, in most of these cases, one can discern vestiges of 
moral judgments, though often in a single line or in small bits of guilt at- 
taching themselves to the poetic I, as in “Oraison Mi-Funebre”: 

... He is here 


Because he loved never quite enough; alive 
Because one girl spilt moonlight from wet lashes. 


Alive because many marines were drowned 


Because dispersal, fun, fear, sleep 
Kept him in the rear of death, a man fed fat 
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On bets not ventured, occasion lost, 

Love half-understood or understood unwanted. 

(Even the glorious fatheads, pommel of steel, 

Sir Thwack and good Sir Thumpo have clomped farther.) 


Here the ethical principle dominates as the cause of the sense of guilt, and 
it is an ethical principle derived mainly from religious teachings: to give oneself 
is to receive oneself. 


The ready-money of life is no good kept 

If blood’s a medium of exchange: put out it 
Brings the admirer’s legend beneath portraits 
Cartouched in myrtle, a topic for talk, 

Love whose every excursion is return. 


In this the commonplace is employed, but employed toward the end of 
ethical statement. He uses a golfer, “Here with hand hard and triggered, eye 
aligned, / Cheek bronze with many a trudging stout campaign / Under the little 
flags of golf,” in contrast to the drowned marines and the others who had ad- 
ventured, or ventured themselves. The little flags of golf as commonplaces of 
the American scene are not the prime interest of the poem, (though they may 
be one of its excellences, and quite typical of Nims’ ironic humor) but the 
presentation of an ethical principal or the guilt derived from one. 


N “The Masque of Blackness,” Nims approaches under the world/stage meta- 

phor the birth and death of a child. Using this metaphor he plays out the 
pre-birth period as a setting of the stage, and speculates on the many possible 
costumes and roles the star might take. The metaphor fades after the child’s 
birth, the raising of the curtain, and is carried through the death of the child 
with only touches, but telling touches. Time appears as a melodramatic villain, 
“Old mustache-tugging, flint, foreclosing Time.” The death of the child is a 
too worn act: “This is one routine they know by heart.” The parents buy a 
pup, and his playing is like a dancer, but he can do nothing to assuage the 
grief of the parents. The Simon Legree time and the dancing pup reappear near 
the end: “Hard Time foreclosing on what appeared free? —/ As (almost ob- 
scene memento of summer)/A white dog dances by the terrible sea.” The 
concluding sestet carries the weight of the underlying idea, as Nims’ concluding 
lines so often do. 


Well, they know this: the cloud-ornate proscenium 
Where Place-Time whirs a gilt rococo cage 

With clowns and cats performing—no millenium 
Here. They observed from many-roped backstage 
And clanking cellarage. But admired much art 
Seeing the works of the bright world apart. 
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POETRY OF JOHN F. NIMS 


To paraphrase these lines seems to reduce them to cliché. “No millenium 
here” (Millenium seems out of place among the theatrical trappings) seems to 
say little more than that earth is not man’s true end or true happiness. The last 
two lines put the parents in the position of spectators, a detached position from 
which they may observe and admire the working out of human lives, as in “The 
Blonde Sonata,” yet with no reduction of human grief, in spite of the knowl- 
edge gained by the observation and belief in an orderly world. 

In Wilbur’s review he states that “Poetry of commentary is very conscious 
of its surface and of its surface being surface . . . Nims’ special awareness of 
the poetic surface comes out in the poem, ‘Is,’ where he considers the shape of 
the letters I and S.” This is true enough, the surface play is important to the 
poem, but even here it is a medium and not of the first importance. The shapes 
of the letters are considered, but it is a mystically inclined mind that is assumed 
as persona to do the commentary: “First suppose Boehme among the typograph- 
ers.” The initial image drawn from the two letters is taken from Christian his- 
tory, the crusader’s lance and the Saracen scimitar. Then there is a consideration 
of the upper case I and Nims nearly seems to summarize his own work: 

The I first. Is what? Steeple cocked at God, 
Six-shooter at neighbor. Stormy ascension of sex. 
Lens and brass precision of surveyors, 

Mason, planner of cities; neatest distance 

(So rare on the devious planet) between points. 
White marble, it is the Parthenon. Shaggy and red, 
Is arrow of Pawnee in the settler’s child. 


There is a similar sequence on the lower case i, or more especially on the 
dot, a head, world, wound, and geometric abstraction. The S calls forth woman, 
a mountain road where a crash occurs (Nims has lots of crashes), the snake in 
Eden, viscera in man: “history’s perfect shape turned on itself,” Easter: “grim 
and next day gala,” and finally Janus staring two void ways. The conclusion 
to the poem tells us that “Each letter is a panorama,” as each “fact,” or “ob- 
ject,” or “duck” is a panorama, speaking of man and God. 

To state that every poem of Nims is so governed would be a gross over- 
statement of the case. Further, it would mean ignoring such fine qualities as 
the whimsical surprise of “A Few Tropical Fish,” the humor of “Our Hero,” 
the affectionate address to a clumsy wife of “Love Poem,” and the sexual imag- 
ery of “Well Sherry’s Dead,” and “After the Party.” 


INCE THE publication of A Fountain in Kentucky, Nims has published 
translations of the poems of St. John of the Cross. Nims says of the Spanish 
text, “The Cantico is a dramatic and lyrical dialogue, in a language that is swift 
and living, always direct and sometimes colloquial.” Nims’ own work in the 
dramatic handling of erotic themes with a dominating religious idea, and his 
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ability with bits of the idiom of physical love, carry over beautifully into the 
translation. A passage may sound vaguely like an echo of a popular love song as, 


If I’m not seen again 

In the old places, on familiar ground, 

Say that I’m missing then, 

Off on some crazy round 

For love’s sake. On a venture lost and found. 


In “Del Nacimiento,” “Of the Nativity,” the Virgin wonders at “El lIlanto 
del hombre en Dios / Y en el hombre la alegria.” Nims has, “How the mother 
was struck at so / topsy-turvy a thing: / distress of the flesh in God! / In man, 
the pitch of delight!” Then he follows this up with a typical use of imagery, 
not unprepared for in the Spanish text or in his translation. This time the 
mystery of the Incarnation is the governing idea. “Pairs never coupled so; / 
different as day and night.” 

It’s a strange match, Nims and John of the Cross. They are almost as “dif- 
ferent as day and night,” but they are not an improbable combination, unless 
Nims is only a recorder of the daily American scene without as definite a use 
for his perceptual images as the Spaniard, and with less ability at employing 
erotic imagery to express the mystical experience. 


T WOULD seem fair to suppose that a recorder of perceptions would make 
an excellent tourist poet, almost as good as Cinerama perhaps. Nims recently 
spent two years in Italy as a Fulbright lecturer, and now we have poems on 
Florence and Rome, both dazzlingly rich in color and prolific with skipping 
scenes, but both are threaded on something more than continuity of perception. 
In both there is a double action, one element being the tourist, the other someone 
more perceptive. 
In “Florence,” there is the tourist memory, and that of the historian interested 
in the turbulence of human passion beneath the “cozy-gold.” 


You sniff in the wind still. What passion hangs 
henious red 

Over the ruined bridges! Underwater 

The smoky palms of divers, webbed with mud, 

Probe in lunging murk for the lost features. 


A whole passionate and violent column is marched out—Michaelangelo, 
Sandro, Lorenzo, Giotto, Dante—followed by “Duck with a sheepish cocktail 
under its turbulence / Tourist in sporty shorts.” The city leads to the historical 
memory which then comes around to the individual’s humanity, 

It’s Rome for all cajolery. This Florence 
You find in your own heart, if anywhere, 


Prizers of wild acridity, sunset crimson 
Rancor of peach too near the rusty pit. 
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POETRY OF JOHN F. NIMS 


In “Roman Letter,” there is a similar action of the historical mind in op- 
position to the reveler in “the marble barns” and “pediments piled to stupify 
barbarians.” Nims uses his familiar American scene in setting out the historical 


sense: 


Colossal oddments like a hollywood midden, 
Lonely location of old superfilms. 

How many a neighborhood in double exposure, 
Epoch on epoch overthrust, outcropping; 
Centuries telescoped like famous trains. 


He continues to argue for this historical sense, 


It’s hard to remember holiness was here 
(Though never at home: was here with every horror 


Of iron blurting red, of blood-soaked leather) 


And 


left strang traces: a house of God, and aping 


Some deified Julian’s pool, soune de luxe terminal? — 


And further, 


The historian 
intentions in the 


Sanctity’s in the cellar still. Those mines of 
Silence and wild connundrum catch the breath. 
Saints play at find-the-tomb: all’s fabulous 

The chisel chinks on here. Reach and rub wonder. 


is tempted to become an historical tourist losing his human 
fabulous game of find-the-tomb, and join in seeing Rome as 


“No queen perhaps, but an actress all distraction / To men.” The “sights” are 


called up and desc 


ribed. Then he concludes: 


Yet here we’d live, and not for the saffron pergolas, 


The 


picnic under the tomb in the Appian meadow— 


But for prodigies and a cue or two, the pressure 
Of multiple atmosphere—all that impregnates 


The 


From the too 
Nims’ poetry has 


pines by Egeria’s water, the enbosoming air. 


pat workings of a literary tradition of spiritual relationships, 
progressed with an increasing humanity, modifying the view, 


adjusting it, occasionally forgetting it, but nearly always employing it in some 
form as a governing principle, a well defined center about which his vivid world 
of perceptual images is organized. His poems do list daily happenings, outward 
features and visible signs, but they list them in an alphabetized, organized, and 


ordered catalogue. 
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Review-Article: 


Vision and Vista 


Visions de Claudel. By Eugéne Roberto. Marseille: Editions Leconte. 
Shakespeare et Claudel. By J. C. Berton. Paris: La Palatine. 


Un histoire vivante de la littérature d’aujourd’hui. By Pierre de Boisdeffre. Paris: 
Le livre contemporain. 


= has been studied from what might be termed historical, literary, and 
theological points of view by Madaule, Michaud, and Friche, respectively. 
Roberto attempts here what might be described as a personal approach although 
he draws widely from knowledge acquired from whatever source might serve 
to illuminate his “visions de Claudel,” Claudel being an objective genitive 
syntactically in his title. 

He limits his study to Claudel’s dramatic production since it is here, he feels, 
that one may best find this poet sounding his soul. It is here, he avers, that one 
can see most clearly “the functioning of the Cross . . .the destruction and havoc 
of evil, the alchemy and metamorphosis of sin, the action of graces.” It is in his 
plays that one perceives most clearly that Mallarmé, the leader of the French 
symbolists, and he are friendly enemies at two cosmic but opposite poles: the 
former protests the vileness and impurity of what is; the latter, refusing to 
spend his time looking for lost Eden, sees the universe about him as a thing to 
know. “If a poet is to create,” Claudel would ask, “what is more reasonable 
than that he should know creation?” 

The first subject to consider in reference to Claudel’s creative process, 
Roberto observes, is the extent of his symbolism and the meaning of the symbols 
he employs. And, one might realize from the start, his symbolism is by no means 
new although his ideas on this subject differ widely from Mallarmé’s views of 
what and why a symbol is, Claudel’s choice and use of symbols are patristic and 
medieval; his symbols, one must remember, are no more than illustrations of 
St. Bonaventure’s observation that objects “possunt considerari ut res vel ut 
signa.” He offers by them an analogical vision of the world, for they are parts of 
the fact of the Creation and by their presence constitute signs of the Creator. Thus 
does the human word summon up the object, and the object, in its turn, attests the 
Word. A certain divinity comes to hedge the poet thereby, and he is vates 
again. 

The Claudelian symbol, therefore, is primitive as well as representative since 
the word names the object and the object is created. The poet may be said, in a 
way, to be the master of the eighth day. But the thing named by the poet is not 
only a part of creation. The acorn is not the oak, but, speaking analogically again, 
it contains the tree to come, and, for the poet, this tree is no less real. The literal 
object and the shadow it casts are, like certain stars, binary. It is simultaneously 
a seed as well as a sign, for it contains a force that lends impulsion. Nor are the 
symbols used by Claudel a simple collection of signifying but unrelated objects. 
They constitute of themselves a living mass, as words and notes agglomerate into 
a single and organic song. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


A second characteristic of the Claudelian symbol described by Roberto is its 
verticality. There are always a rooting and a blooming, smoke ascending from a 
stake, birds flying straight upwards. A ladder is set for angels; the tree and the 
columns all stand upright. The symbol attains greater implications by its libera- 
tion and aspiration. Concrete, it becomes weightless in its return to purity. It is, 
under Claudel’s pen, transfigured. What was in the earth is raised and made 
sublime. 

One asks further, “But, specifically what are the symbols that Claudel uses?” 
Two of his favorite chthonian categories are flowers (especially the rose), birds 
(especially the nightingale), the earth, the mountain, hair, the night. Roberto 
gives ample illustration to demonstrate that each of these created things, what- 
ever it stands for at a given moment, is still lodged in the moment of creation 
by its mystery, its fecundity, its song. Similar treatment is accorded to precious 
stones, water, clay, fire, and the celestial symbols of the sun, moon, and stars. 

These symbols in Claudel are like coins: they have two sides. The obverse, 
composed of what is terrestrial and palpable, has one of three aspects; it is derived 
from physical nature, from man as Claudel sees him, or from spatio-temporal 
dimensions. The verso, contiguous to rather than on the other side of the obverse, 
so to say, has a counterpart to each of the three aspects on the obverse. The one 
cannot be confronted without the other intruding. This second side is the 
realm anticipated and explored by faith. Perhaps, rather than comparing it to the 
other side of a coin, it would be more fitting to liken it to the wallside of a 
tapestry where the picturing threads are knotted and the creator’s handiwork is 
more readily discerned. Here one sees the Claudelian motifs of the Cross, of sin 
and grace, and the images of God. Thus Roberto sees his book as divided into 
two groups of three chapters each, although he makes no such formal division 
in his table of contents. 

Roberto has published a revealing book. It is not only a careful analysis of 
Claudel’s views towards man, the universe, and God, but it is a discerning 
appreciation of the dramatist’s ideas, language, and indirectly, his technique. It 
is refreshing to find a book on Claudel that, except for the Bible, takes its 
material exclusively from his writings. One may lose something in scope by this 
procedure, of course, but this insufficiency is more than recompensed by what 
one gains in depth. 


_ divides his account of Shakespeare and Claudel into three sections: the 
first considers the employment by the two poets of time and space in a 
historical and geographical sense; the second examines the compositional prob- 
lems, literary devices, and settings used by them; the last probes their views 
towards time again, the cosmic phenomenon being taken in this instance not as 
the quantum men measure with clocks and calendars, but as an intimately 
subjective experience. 

With Elizabethan horizons widening under the influence of Renaissance 
discoverers, Shakespeare is described as concomitantly ranging his settings from 
Scotland and Denmark to Egypt and Asia Minor while he projects his scope in 
time from Antiquity through the Middle Ages to his own day. Claudel is 
depicted as taking a measure of similar amplitude. This idea of a total and 
universal drama is seen as being repeated by Claudel from the fact that his 
dramas keep pushing back the horizon and recalling thereby the pristine strength 
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of voyaging discoverers. In Fewilles de Saints, Claudel speaks of “his passion for 
the universe”; in an article on Claudel, Jacques Madaule has referred to 
“Claudel’s extensiveness, a quantitative extensiveness, an extensiveness in number 
of subjects and genres, an extensiveness in time and space.” Claudel’s own 
travels, the subjects of his plays, and the span of his life need not be recalled 
here. Suffice it to say that Berton sees an affinity between the two poets in their 
actual and poetic grasp of time and space. But, he insists, there is one great 
difference between the two beyond the fact that the Orient was so much a part 
of the Claudelian experience: the universe of the author of Le livre de 
Christophe Colomb lies beneath the Cross and the Dove. Whereas the world is 
a source of fear, terror, and dread for the English dramatist, it is nothing for 
the French writer but the opportunity to discover the unity born of a single 
creation. 

How far do Téte d’Or, Rodrigue, and Colomb carry their quest? It is not 
enough merely to voyage through strange seas alone or even to discover new 
worlds. The Word must be brought through the Cross, “this sublime inter- 
section,” says the Emperor in La Ville, “in which Heaven is joined to earth by 
man.” In Shakespeare, it is the idea of evil bound with the idea of the world 
that one finds; in Claudel, it is the idea of the world inseparable from God. 
Paradise appears lost in one, but it is always about to be found again in the other. 

The question of how these two concepts of time and space are translated into 
the physical terms of the stage and theatre has been a subject of Shakespearian 
scholarship since the publications of Halpin, Wilson, Rose, and others. Berton ac- 
cepts the theory of a double-time existing on the boards, but with a modification. 
One time is the “real” time of the play, that is the period between the raising and 
lowering of the curtain; the other is the “supposed” time, the alleged duration 
of the action of the play. The ideal synthesis of the two is found in Racine’s 
Bajazet, where the amount of worldly time and stage time coincide. Shakespeare 
comes closest to this in his Comedy of Errors, Claudel in L’Echange. But, 
Berton argues, the treatment of time and space in Shakespeare is more often than 
not ambiguous or even accidental, and permits adaptation, as in the movies. 
If the author of Hamlet and Richard II had had strict ideas about the exterior- 
interior duration of his plays, the film presentations of Sir Lawrence Olivier 
would not have adapted so easily to camera trajectory, for there would not have 
been enough time to inject the interpretations of another medium. The same 
would have been true for space, that is panoramic portrayal. But with Claudel, 
Berton continues, it is quite a different matter: the French playwright elaborates 
with full awareness in his treatment of time and space. He was determined to 
employ to full advantage all the opportunities afforded by modern stagecraft. In 
Claudel’s words, the actions in Shakespeare’s last plays at least “do not have 
forcedly among themselves any logical or mechanical concatenation. One sees 
rather a weaving of a blue thread, a red thread, a green thread, which, without 
cease, appear and disappear.” In Claudel, each action has a different time and 
all these times are in a simultaneous progression. “‘One passes from one to the 
other at the same time, without their having any connection among them, or any 
logical concatenation, each time that one passes from one action to another.” The 
Satin Slipper is filled with examples of this sort of thing, and in Le livre de 
Christophe Columb there is even a split in time with an analogous “flashback” 
in Jeanne au bicher where the saint establishes her own chronology by review- 
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ing her life before the flames have drunk their fill. Claudel’s use of time is 
further complicated by his adapting the Japanese né technique. 


For these two poet-dramatists, however, time is more than the raw material 
out of which may be fashioned a timetable for a play: it is the pathway to man’s 
interior being, whatever his age. For Shakespeare, however, time is more 
especially a continuous flight from present into past, or a transformation of the 
past into the present, or an incursion of the present into the future. With 
Claudel, on the other hand, there is only the present, the eternal present which 
exists by virtue of its function to allow man to know the promise of fulfillment. 
Claudel’s characters are always in the midst of a quest which, whatever its 
direction, is always very much in the present, which is the temporal face of 
eternity. If any of Claudel’s characters were to find the object of his quest, he 
would cease to exist. Claudel’s characters can live only deprived of God. Once 
God is found, there is no drama. As Claudel says, “This is where the curtain 
falls.” 


It has been known for some time that the debt of Claudel to Shakespeare 
was of prime importance in the early years of the former’s literary formation. In 
1881-82, after leaving school, Claudel gave himself to a close study of the English 
plays; he annotated his edition of Shakespeare, unfortunately lost; in his radio 
interviews with Jean Amrouche, he acknowledged that the images, movement, 
tone, and even aspects of the composition of Téte d’Or were modeled after 
Shakespeare. But, as Berton implies, merely to gather quotes would in no wise 
measure the affinity between the two, It would be necessary to view the two in 
the light of their approach to problems inherent in stage production, to compare 
the views they reflect and the ideas they proffer. This would be an appreciable 
task to perform for either writer, but Berton has made a genuine and fruitful 
effort at a dual presentation. Nor has he allowed his enthusiasm for Claudel and 
Shakespeare to blind him to the great differences between them. 


"er problem of classifying the literary personalities and production of France 
during the past two decades is a task of the first magnitude. Countless 
collections of essays on individual writers, schools, and themes have appeared, 
but the number of attempts to draw the whole picture may be counted on the 
fingers, and even some of these are becoming or have become antiquated. Hence 
Boisdeffre’s imposing synthesis in nearly eight hundred pages is a welcome 
contribution. 

The first quinquennium that he considers is, of course, 1939-1944; his cate- 
gories for these years are established for writers that collaborated, fled to the 
ivory tower, sought exile, resisted, or endured imprisonment. The period of 
liberation is seen more as a moment than a duration although it spans approxi- 
mately five years. It is the time when Communism and existentialism gain ad- 
herents. Also, prestige comes to Emmanuel Mounier, Camus’ star begins to rise, 
Malraux and Aragon are at the zenith, Vercors emerges with Silence de la mer. 

1950 is seen as the beginning of the third stage, for it becomes apparent then 
that the French are going to mismanage the Fourth Republic as effectively as 
they had mismanaged the war. Disaffection sets in. Bernanos returns to France 
to give voice to his last indignation. Nimier, Antoine Blondin, and Francoise 
Sagan find niches. Existentialism is ridiculed. 
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The graph for literature between 1944-58 becomes legible: letters were bound 
strongly to history after the war and, after 1950, they became more and more 
detached from it. With Sartre, Malraux, Camus, and Simone de Beauvoir, man 
was responsible in an absurd world; the setting was that of historical tragedy, 
The fonts of the immediate post-war period were Nietzsche, Spengler, Kafka, 
and Sade. The keybook is The Plague (1947). Classical psychology was dead; 
the models were the Americans (Dos Passos, Hemingway, Steinback, Faulkner, 
Caldwell) even while the American public was rediscovering Proust and Henry 
James. But, after a few years, French readers return to their old habits and ask 
for relief. Literature divides itself into two camps: those who attempt to find a 
new mythology to achieve a fresh poetic transfiguration of reality, and those who 
return to the pre-war manner to make literature serve as a sort of decoration. 
Novelists and poets are numerous and active although they are rarely “new” in 
a revolutionary sense. The essay flourishes. 

Having thus drawn his outline, Boisdeffre points to the “elders” whose pres- 
ence still looms importantly on the contemporary literary scene, before presenting 
his meaty sections on the novel, poetry, and drama. He concludes with accounts 
of the essay, criticism, philosophy, science, and art as they are pertinent to his 
subject. The appendix contains useful information about literary prizes in 
France, as well as a bibliography. 

Boisdeffre has managed an imposing volume, without a doubt: the account 
of the contemporary novel, for example, establishes fourteen separate categories 
for this genre, and presents individual accounts of more than thirty-five novelists. 
Boisdeffre is eminently qualified for his task, of course, by reason of his editor- 
ship of three series for the Editions universitaires, among which is the thirty- 
volume Classiques du XX° siécle. He has been a keen, faithful, and informed 
contributor to countless reviews of prime stature. He has pursued his own 
authorship as well, his Métamorphose de la Littérature having won the Grand 
Prix de Critique more than ten years ago. It is obvious that Boisdeffre has 
drawn widely from and thought deeply about literary matters. The public may 
now benefit from the fruit of his labors and critical sense in this book. 
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Book Reviews: 
Two New Eliot Studies 


Movement and Vision in George Eliot's Novels. By Reva Stump. University of 
Washington Press. $4.50, 


The Novels of George Eliot. By Jerome Thale. Columbia University Press. $3.75. 


F or two American university presses to publish book-length studies of George 

Eliot’s fiction in a single year—1959, the centennial of Eliot’s first novel, 
Adam Bede—is, indeed, a rare occurrence, and one which suggests that students 
of Victorian fiction may soon no longer have cause to lament the dearth of books 
devoted to George Eliot. 

Miss Stump’s Movement and Vision in George Eliot's Novels is, in at least 
one sense, an unusual contribution to George Eliot studies; instead of consider- 
ing the whole Eliot canon, the author has limited herself to three major novels— 
Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, and Middlemarch. The thesis which unifies 
Miss Stump’s studies of the three novels is announced in a brief opening chapter: 
the “key to the artistic meaning of George Eliot’s novels is vision,” which is 
defined as “the deeply felt perception of the human condition.” Since “vision” 
is the “key,” Miss Stump has concerned herself “with exploring the two anti- 
thetical movements toward and away from vision, with discovering what kind 
of structure they create in each of the three novels examined . . . and with 
finding out how imagery, theme, and dramatic action work together to produce 
the movements.” Perhaps overly conscious of “vision,” the author has in many 
instances cited and italicized words and phrases even vaguely associated with 
ocular perception, and it is difficult to believe that some of these commonplace 
references to eyes or seeing or the like are related to “vision” in this other sense, 
“the deeply felt perception of the human condition.” More importantly, no doubt 
because of her conviction of the cardinal importance of “vision,” the author often 
glances very cursorily at subjects which will seem of more central importance to 
many Eliot readers: sympathy, egoism and altruism, the continuity of a human 
life, and the conflict between dream and reality. It is true that Miss Stump shows 
awareness of these subjects, encompassing them in a general way in her concept 
of “vision,” and it is true that she did not intend to write exhaustive interpreta- 
tions of the three novels. Nonetheless, this reader rather misses a well-developed 
account of the extent to which the previously mentioned subjects are independ- 
ent of or interrelated with “vision.” In addition, the nearly complete exclusion of 
relevant references to the work of previous commentators seems to be a false, 
and certainly an unfortunate type of economy. 

In Adam Bede all four of the major characters move toward or away from 
“vision”: Arthur and Hetty “toward the darkness of moral insensibility and inca- 
pacity,” until late in the novel when they begin a second “positive movement”; 
Adam and Dinah “toward a realistic and relatively comprehensive vision of 
the moral life.” The general lines of this interpretation are in no way startling; 
interesting however are some of the comments on symbolism and the explana- 
tions of Adam’s and Dinah’s imperfections. 

The least valuable section of the book is Chapter V, which is largely a study 
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of imagery in The Mill on the Floss. Here Miss Stump gives her attention to 
animal, garden or paradisiac, and diabolical imagery. Especially in the case of 
the animal imagery, the analyses are sometimes strained, and the conclusions 
unexpected: “What has been consistently and repeatedly emphasized by the 
pattern of animal imagery is a crucial fact in The Mill on the Floss: that the 
role which the society of St. Ogg’s forces upon its conforming members is one 
containing elements which violate their nature as human beings.” My own 
study of the novel has suggested to me that many of its numerous animal images 
(a type of image found throughout George Eliot’s fiction) are merely incidental 
flecks of color, uniformly appropriate, but only minor methods of characterization 
or only of momentary significance in the local texture of the novel. Miss Stump’s 
contention that there is some relationship between these images and the society 
of St. Ogg’s has merely reaffirmed my earlier view. Miss Stump, moreover, does 
not present a complete catalogue of the animal images; she neglects, for instance, 
Eliot’s incidental comparison of Maggie to “a pythoness’—an image which is 
of no real significance, but which is certainly as significant as others cited and 
dwelt upon—and the several images speaking of Mr. Tulliver’s “general view 
of law as a cockpit,” images which do help to define Mr. Tulliver’s particular 
view of the “scheme of things.” 

Much more successful is the second chapter on The Mill. Here the author, 
among other things, offers some acute observations on Maggie Tulliver’s dis- 
covery of the true nature of renunciation. Rather prone in general to dis- 
cover symbolism in Eliot’s fiction, Miss Stump feels that the flood scene of 
The Mill “contains the most highly concentrated use of symbolism in the book.” 
Like many previous commentators, Miss Stump places primary emphasis on 
Maggie Tulliver’s relationship to her environment, and in the process under- 
emphasizes the brother-sister relationship which George Eliot herself stresses 
relentlessly from beginning to end. The thesis of the book, of course, is not 
forgotten in this case: in The Mill on the Floss the negative movement away from 
“vision” is provided by the St. Ogg’s community itself, and the positive move- 
ment by Maggie Tulliver, by Philip Wakem, and at the end of the novel even 
by Tom Tulliver. 

There is much of genuine interest in the two chapters given to Middlemarch. 
Since the analyses are always very specific, it is possible to single out only a few 
points, Stump devotes much of Chapter VII to a discussion of the web image in 
Middlemarch, entitling also Chapter VIII, “Middlemarch: The Window and the 
Web.” Of particular note, too, is her detailed tracing of Dorothea’s progress 
along the path leading to “vision”; to Dorothea, Miss Stump gives much of her 
attention, somewhat to the neglect of the other major characters. Like nearly 
every modern reader, Miss Stump is firmly convinced of the complexity and 
polish of the novel, the “primary point” of which, she believes, is “the inter- 
weaving of human lots, ‘the slow preparation of effects from one life on 
another.’ ” 

At this point one may have the impression that the book is not a distinguised 
study; on the contrary, it is distinguished because of its frequent perceptivity 
in matters large and small, and it is an especially welcome addition to Eliot 
studies because of its attempt to be concrete and specific. A reader may wish, 
however, that the book were more succinct, and that some of the needlessly 
painstaking sections had been pruned away and replaced by treatments of other 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Eliot novels. The numerous insights which the book does offer make it an 
indispensable companion to three of George Eliot’s major works. 


pom Thale’s The Novels of George Eliot is a collection of eight urbane and 
readable essays, preceded by an appropriate introduction. To each of George 
Eliot’s novels Thale devotes one chapter, and in each case he tries to deal with 
what seems “central to the novel at hand.” A “number of underlying ideas .. . 
appear in almost all the chapters,” but no single method “dominates or organ- 
izes.” It is improbable that any reader will feel that Thale has hit precisely on 
the “central” interpretive and critical problems in the case of each novel; on the 
other hand, he never loses himself in a maze of trivialities or wanders aimlessly 
along some idiosyncratic path. The book is, I believe, one of the best general 
appraisals of George Eliot’s fiction, although certainly it is not comprehensive 
enough to rank as a standard critical study. 

It is commonplace to speak of a reversal in the critical estimate of George 
Eliot’s early and late novels: in recent years the once highly regarded charm— 
the pastoralism, the warmth, the spontaneity—of the pre-Romola novels has 
been appreciated less than the intelligence of the later fiction, very especially the 
intelligence of the massive Middlemarch. But now, as Thale’s book suggests, 
another shift of opinion or reassessment may be in progress, namely, a discovery 
of abundant richness and “intelligence” in the early fiction. As Thale begins his 
analysis of Adam Bede, emphasizing the moral scheme of the novel, he explains: 
“If we are willing . . . to look hard at the book we are likely to find a kind of 
novel which we had hardly expected, one which depends not on charm but on 
intelligence.” Or again, before examining the “sociology” of The Mill on the 
Floss, he warns: “But to take the novel chiefly as a kind of emotion recollected 
in tranquility is to underestimate in several ways the toughness and complexity 
of the work.” And in the case of Silas Marner we are informed that the novel 
is a “serious and intelligent treatment of human life and conduct,” specifically, 
in the case of the Silas story, a treatment of “attitudes toward the world, states 
of mind, not ideologies or creeds.” These general assertions, I am happy to say, 
are borne out convincingly enough by the various essays. But as much as one 
may sympathize with this reassessment—some readers even may be disappointed 
that Thale does not offer an essay on Eliot’s first works of fiction, Scenes of 
Clerical Life—it is necessary to remember that Eliot’s early fiction does possess 
much charm and that this charm is still worthy of notice and praise. Here I do 
not mean to complain specifically about Thale’s approach. I object generally to 
the search by sophisticated critics for intelligence, complexity, and sophistication 
in literature which may have other qualities to recommend it. 

In the case of Romola and its successors, Thale adheres to the now generally 
accepted, perhaps inevitable, estimates: Romola is viewed as the noble failure, 
Felix Holt as the “great recovery,” Middlemarch as the crowning achievement, 
and Daniel Deronda are the splendid-wretched, the uneven finale, But this is not 
to say that the chapters are mere restatements; indeed, they contain many 
additions and clarifications. 

Romola fails, explains Thale, because it is a transitional work, one in which 
Eliot awkwardly attempted “to be more serious, to give her work more weight 
and depth, to enlarge its moral horizon.” The technical problem which gave 
Eliot the most difficulty was the “handling of psychological analysis”; she failed 
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to embed the psychologizing “in the entire picture of character and action.” The 
chapter on Romola, entitled “The Uses of Failure,” is one of the least satisfying 
in the volume, for, although Thale comments that “art and intelligence” are 
everywhere at hand in the novel, he fails to examine the book closely. Felix 
Holt, we are told, marks an advance in Eliot’s art: with Esther Lyon, Eliot 
“begins to acquire the necessary aesthetic distance,” and although the earlier 
novels contain a fully rendered social scene, in Felix Holt Eliot is “much more 
successful in exploiting the relationships between character and society.” In the 
chapter on Middlemarch special attention is given to Eliot’s treatment of 
society, and in that on Daniel Deronda, the emphasis is on the introduction of 
the “sinister and malign” into Eliot’s fiction and to the subject of sexuality in 
the Gwendolen Harleth story. 

The most persistent idea in the volume is that George Eliot’s fiction treats 
the relationship between character and society. Thale, of course, is not the first 
to dwell on this idea. Joan Bennett, for example, points out that George Eliot 
“was always keenly aware of the interconnection between the individual and 
society,” and that the “difference in quality between George Eliot’s novels is 
closely related to the degree of success with which she gives life to the social 
world surrounding her central characters.” Thale examines this relationship 
particularly in his chapters on The Mill on the Floss, Felix Holt, and Middle- 
march, and in his conclusion, “Art and Vision in George Eliot’s Novels.” He 
explains that in The Mill on the Floss, although the milieu is fully developed, 
the relationship between character and society is not treated with depth; in 
Felix Holt there is more success in that Esther Lyon’s “discovery of herself is 
also a discovery of what the world is like. In Middlemarch Eliot redefines the 
relationship; this redefinition results in what is called the “paradox of individual- 
ism: that a greater concern with the individual, a desire for a more accurate 
scrutiny of the individual, leads to a greater concern with everything outside 
him.” 

In the concluding chapter Thale emphasizes that George Eliot’s chief concern 
is character, “the process by which character grows and changes,” the process of 
“choosing one’s life.” To this he adds: “Her radical concern with character did 
not keep her from understanding, indeed it led her to see, that character can 
come to terms with itself only through action with the outer world. Thus 
George Eliot does not ignore society or treat it perfunctorily as a minimum back- 
ground for the expression of pure spirit. Society is there fully and substantially, 
as a real fact, and always as context and illumination, as the only matter in 
which character really exists, chooses, and makes sense.” 

The volume concludes with some judicious but inadequately developed 
comments on Eliot’s “direct” style and on her use of symbolism and imagery. 
This material may have been affixed as an afterthought, especially the brief 
closing comments on imagery in The Mill on the Foss—comments, incidentally, 
based on Thaie’s earlier article on the same subject. 

Although Thale does not draw any detailed parallels or contrasts between 
George Eliot and other novelists, he frequently enriches his text by alluding to 
diverse works of fiction. He gives the impression of having a catholic interest 
in fiction, and his essays should have some appeal to students of fiction in 
general as well as to specialists in George Eliot. 


Spring Hill College Daniel P. Deneau 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Images and Things 


Foreign Bodies. By Jean Cayrol. Translated by Richard Howard, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50. 


_ IS THE first novel by Jean Cayrol to be published in the United States. 
The author, a librarian in Bordeaux before World War II, spent nearly four 
years in Nazi prisons. He has since published poems, essays, and novels, and 
is now editor of the literary review Ecrire. 

The present book, like some of his earlier ones, is a soliloquy, and has been 
widely acclaimed by French critics as perhaps the best to date by Cayrol. No 
one will deny the artistry of the composition or of the style even in translation. 
There are many poignant images, lucid notations of unsung daily things, and 
true poetic passages. Perhaps such marks of superior workmanship contribute 
to this reader’s uneasiness, for although the narrator presents himself (through 
garbled, conflicting stories) as a person of limited background, education, and 
even intelligence, many bewitching touches belie this. 

Gaspard’s confession forces upon us the largely imaginary existence of a 
nobody who wishes to be noticed and acknowledged, not as a number but as 
an individual. His rebellion differs from that of the Beatniks in that it exhibits 
no cynicism whatsoever nor much of their frightened, assumed self-assurance. 
In a few places, Gaspard claims individuality by inventing conventional family 
ties, jobs, and attitudes he thinks might make him belong. 

Confessions have plagued us for centuries. Those of Rousseau or Gide, in 
spite of the style, retain all their abysmal sordidness through attempts at self- 
justification or self-abasement. Psychiatrists might logically have been willing 
to listen, since they get paid to listen. Instead Rousseau and Gide were paid 
to do the talking and to make us listen. Quite a reversal, and in very bad taste! 

In contrast, we have such fictional “heroes” as Raskolnikov, a superior and 
mad intellectual, Duhamel’s Salavin in Midnight Confession, Camus’ Stranger, 
and now Gaspard. It must surely have been more difficult for Duhamel, Camus, 
and Cayrol to imagine plausible reactions from such jetsam and derelicts 
than for Dostoevsky to picture his character. 

Gaspard muddles his way through very simple events among very simple 
people, but against the formidable and tragic backdrop of defeated France 
in the Forties, which completely escapes him. He also escapes destruction in 
battle and air raids or at the hands of the Gestapo. Instead, he becomes a 
successful “collaborator” displaying, even if this too is a lie, much more acumen 
than we could credit him with after his own confession. He emerges safe and 
sound amidst a few sentimental adventures of the most common and uninter- 
esting variety. His constant desire to be recognized and accepted as a “man” 
founders repeatedly. Tainted money, tainted love he acquires, but never the 
real thing. Thus he lies to others as to himself to make up the deficit, so that 
we never really know what is dream and what is truth. It surely does not 
matter. Through murdering his mistress, he finally reaches some identity. 

This is the case that Jean Cayrol proposes. Surely we can find enough charity 
not to accuse or condemn a Gaspard, but we must turn rather to the breakdown 
of moral values, the disintegration of society and the utter impossibility of com- 
munication between such types and what is left of “normal” men. The result, 
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for the former, is frustration, bewilderment, frantic groping, and unescapable 
catastrophe. Our courts for juveniles and adults are here to prove it. For us, 
their record is much more pregnant and more urgent than any novel. 


University of Washington Jean-Charles Chessex 





Disciplined Verse 
Discovery and Other Poems. By Samuel Hazo. Sheed and Ward. 95¢. 


his first volume of poems by Samuel Hazo gives promise of an impressive 
talent. Dudley Fitts, reviewing the latest cantos of Ezra Pound, bemoans 
Pound’s studied inability to “make it clear.” Perhaps Hazo makes it too clear, 
but one senses in this slender volume the author’s sure grasp of the fundamentals 
of poetry—control, verbal precision, visual impact, and an almost perfect ear for 
the musical values of vowels and consonants. Visual and auditory elements 
combine effectively in a point-and-counterpoint of sharply-etched pictures and 
appropriate verbal resonances. Consider these lines from the title-poem “Dis- 
covery”: 
Two planes collide in cloud and plummet locked 
and furled like tangled comets in their flame. 


The crashing alliteratives and resounding /’s, m’s, and n’s, coupled with the 
visual images—collide, plummet, furled, tangled—are a rare and_ shocking 
evocation of the collision of two planes in flight. Many other poems in the 
volume exhibit similar visual-auditory power. This is, for the present at least, 
Hazo’s greatest strength. 


Turning to the question of control, I should like to emphasize that Hazo is 
not a poet who, in Frost’s words, “plays tennis with the net down.” His is 
disciplined verse—a welcome sign at a time when free verse is the broken field 
in which so many young poets romp to their ruin. “Card Postmarked Madrid,” 
“The Sky Fisher,” and “Paul in Ephesus” exhibit a felicity of control in which 
the carefully measured line admirably subserves theme without obtruding unduly 
upon the reader’s consciousness, Equally attractive is the ease with which Hazo 
manages to achieve variety within the established beat of the line. He seems at 
home with the four-stress line, but whether the poem is built upon a trimeter, 
tetrameter, or pentameter rhythm, the variety of stresses within the line prevents 
the occurrence of a wooden repetition. 

The range of mood in the poems exhibits another kind of variety. “Diminu- 
endo” is pensive in its evocation of the distance and estrangement that separates 
the child from the adult; “The Sky Fisher,” on the other hand, reveals the 
persistence of the boy in the man who wistfully sees in a lad manipulating a 
bucking kite a kind of celestial angler working a lively trout on a taut line. 
There is wonder in the poet’s vision of the oak tree which shoots “geyser-high,” 
and awe in that of the cobra, “tensile as a spring compressed,” which “cracks 
/with a hiss and strikes.” Tenderness and compassion, sensitivity to human 
suffering both physical and spiritual, mark many of the poems, particularly 
“Nuptial,” “Widow at the Water’s Edge,” “For a Son Who Will Never Be 
Born,” “Marauders,” and “A Chaplain Returns to the Isles.” 
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Much as one admires the verbal artistry of Hazo’s poetry, one is compelled 
nevertheless to admit that many of them lack depth. There are exceptions of 
course. “Nuptial” strikes this reader as a particularly arresting insight into the 
meaning of Christian marriage. “Epitaph for Georges Rouault” reaches toward 
the mystery of intertwined good and evil in the splendid lines: 

in puzzled testaments of hallowed sin 

and brazen sanctity which none drew blest 
but one who could, crestfallen as a clown, 
praise both bordello-bride and circus-Christ. 

Where one expects to find the poet coming to grips with baffling ambiguity, 
however, one is likeley to be disappointed. In “Scorched Gothic,” for example, 
the destruction of a church by fire is reported with the objective detachment of 
a newspaperman. Though the visual images evoked in this poem are compelling, 
one feels that Hazo has held back from the exploration of the irony implied in 
his theme. This is not true, however, in “A Chaplain Returns to the Isles,” 
where one feels acutely the pathetic puzzlement and disturbing sorrow of the 
military chaplain who returns to a war-scarred Pacific isle, the scene of his own 
most shattering battle experience, to find that the natives (“my children,” he 
calls them) not only do not look upon him with affection, but fear him and 
reject his proferred gifts of “medals, beads, and holy cards.” 

Despite the shortcomings mentioned above, Discovery is no slight achieve- 
ment. Eschewing the sometimes meretricious attractions of the cult of obscurity 
and the metrical looseness of free verse, Hazo has striven for clarity and disci- 
plined form. Though many of his poems remain at the surface of experience, 
they exhibit a freshness and vigor of language (strongly suggestive of the influ- 
ence of Hopkins and Dylan Thomas) which give promise of far richer perform- 
ances to come. 


St. Vincent College Christopher E. Fullman, O.S.B. 





James Joyce and Catholicism 
The Sympathetic Alien. By J. Mitchell Morse. New York University Press. $4.00. 


pie AND Catholicism is a complex subject not because Joyce becomes a 
god or a devil in revolt against his creaturehood, but rather because, as he 
wrote to Lady Gregory in 1902, “I want to achieve myself—iittle or great as 
I may be—for I know that there is no heresy or no philosophy which is so 
abhorrent to my church as a human being. . . . And though I seem to have 
been driven out of my country here as a misbeliever I have found no man yet 
with a faith like mine.” 

The complexity of this position lies in the intricate and highly developed 
consciousness of Joyce, the creating artist, making wings for flight of Irish 
Catholicism, Irish nationality, and the Irish gift of the word. A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man contains a noble vision of the potential Irish Catholic 
human being; the vision, however, is a tapestry of contraries, a communica- 
tion given and received as “meaning which is still unuttered.” The opposite 
Father Butt, for instance, has Ignatius’ enthusiasm and a saint’s tendency toward 
light and beauty; the opposite Davin, stripped of his Irish innocence and fear, 
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is armed with knowledge and compassion; the opposite Belvedere youths are 
nourished not on religiosity but theology: intellectual conviction of their destiny, 
Above all, Dante, the Irish household theologian, opposite to Dante Aligheri, 
plays the lead in the “farce of Irish Catholicism.” 

For Mitchell Morse, Joyce's flight is through heresy and blasphemy. He 
abandons orthodoxy by using the doctrines of Augustine and Aquinas to make 
of himself a god and a devil; this is the way his works bring about “the en- 
chantment of the heart.” In Morse’s analysis—and this is something that has 
not occurred to him—Joyce is not only unsympathetic to Catholicism but is not 
a human being. The title of these essays, The Sympathetic Alien, a Joycean 
phrase, is not related to Morse’s text. 

Joyce’s art when contemplated yields evidence to the contrary of Morse’s 
impressionistic theories about the artist and his nature. Augustine’s doctrine 
of God as the Artist Who at the Alpha and Omega remains impersonal is the 
only sane position of the serious human artist. As a creator he does echo the 
manner and mode of God: he is impersonal in his creation; we are given his 
world to see what it signifies; he is omniscient, knowing all of that world; 
he is all powerful, creating whom and what he pleases; he is omnipresent, for 
he is everywhere in this world. Far from heresy, the analogy of the impersonal 
God to the creature-creator is sound metaphysics. Joyce simply desired to create 
like his Creator. This is for him the bonum arduum of his art. 

Joyce could have achieved himself within the Church—perhaps not within 
Irish Catholicism—but a human being was and is not anathema to the Church 
per se. In her history certain ages in certain countries have distorted her concept 
of man’s nature, the Inquisition, say, but this is the kind of error that sometimes 
accompanies growth. If Joyce could not be an Irish Catholic, he would be no 
other kind of Catholic; if he could no longer be an Irish citizen, he would be- 
come no other. This man broke his heart over the spiritual paralysis of his 
countrymen and his church. No one can deny (except Morse) the spirit of 
reform permeating the works and the letters about them. Joyce wrote to Grant 
Richards in 1906 about Dudliners: “I seriously believe that you will retard the 
course of civilization in Ireland by preventing the Irish people from having one 
good look at themselves in my nicely polished looking glass.” The stories are 
a chapter in the moral history of his people. In the Portrait, as Stephen waits 
opposite Maple’s hotel, he speaks of reform: 


How could he hit their conscience or how cast his shadow over the 
imaginations of their daughters, before their squires begat upon them, 
that they might breed a race less ignoble than their own? And under the 
deepened dusk he felt the thoughts and desires of the race to which he 
belonged flitting like bats, across the dark country lanes, under trees by 
the edges of streams and near the poolmottled bogs. 


And in Stephen Hero, most revealing of all, the artist announces the nature and 
use of his freedom in art: “Freedom which would dress the world anew in vest- 
ments and usages begotten of enslavement.” 

Unless one is willing to contemplate the Joyce works, to experience the multi- 
formity of his consciousness in them, they will not yield their clarity. Morse 
would not have written a single one of these eight essays if the last reference 
from Stephen Hero had any reality for him. For it means that by use of the 
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only Faith he considers religion, Catholicism, he will dress the world anew—not 
change the vestments or the usages but eradicate the slavery. He certainly will 
not do this by becoming a freak human with a god complex or a devil com- 
pulsion. Rather, he will do this by manifesting the “truth of the being of the 
visible world” which he sees by virtue of his consciousness, Naturally he is 
happy with an Augustine or an Aquinas by virtue of his right relationship to 
them. 


Morse is aware of Joycean aesthetics but not how it operates. The “truth 
of the being of the visible world” is what Joyce reveals, visible world meaning 
the world as seen with both the exterior and the interior senses. In Ulysses 
Morse says Joyce rejects the Church’s notion of sin because “what the church 
condemned as sins he [Joyce] used as material for his work.” We wonder how 
he could create a conscience of the race without using the knowledge conscience 
acts upon? But then conscience for Morse is not a human act but a person. 
Stephen and Bloom are called “the conscience of the race.” Another aesthetic 
principle Morse overlooks in Ulysses is that the work is dramatic art, “the art 
whereby the artist sets forth his image in immediate relations to others.” Morse 
sees the novel mainiy as Joyce’s “liberation from remorse.” Reading Joyce this 
way is mistaking the communication mode of the artist. Communication in 
Joyce is the act. The creator is of necessity refined out of existence, for the 
characters are not drawn, they are in the act of life. 


Morse quite soberly accuses Joyce of this heresy: he says Joyce departs from 
the Church’s view on sex by agreeing with Erigena who held that sex is evil 
and, of course, shameful. “In all his works except the conventional poetry and 
the imitative Exiles, sex is represented as perverse and sordid animality,” Morse 
writes. It is hard to imagine a more not-conscious reading of Joyce. Anyone 
who could read the troubled mind of the young Stephen Dedalus concerning 
the “terrors” of his own body, which “terrors” had been instilled by Dante of 
A Portrait and the pervasive Jansenist morality of his education, to mean Joyce 
thought sex was shameful must himself be a disciple of Erigena. What does 
Stephen mean then by the grave-clothes of boyhood and the birth of his soul? 
What does he see as a human being tending toward art but the proper glory 
of the body as the instrument for the soul? Joyce does reveal misuses of the 
function of sex, but we are not for a moment in doubt that they are misuses. 
Who could experience Leopold Bloom and deny his auto-eroticism? Morse calls 
this Bloom’s habit of substitutes; Joyce reveals it as Bloom’s habit of sin. The 
brilliant comic character of Bloom becomes in Morse’s eyes a Christ figure. 

Joyce, according to Morse, is Cain in Finnigans Wake. “The root of all 
evil is consciousness, intelligence, deliberate choice, the exercise of which is 
essentially an act of usurpation or at least an expression of dissatisfaction with 
the divine arrangements. This was the basic vice of Cain.” Doesn’t this rather 
cloud the murder issue? But Joyce as Cain gives even Morse pause; he says, 
“There can be no doubt that in Finnigans Wake Joyce is on the side of the 
devils, His use of the materials of orthodoxy should not be misconstrued. He 
uses them in much the same way that Marx uses Hegel and the devil quotes 
Scripture.” We wonder by this time what ever happened to the “sympathetic 
alien.” Morse lost him in his fitful use of A Skeleton Key when his energy 
would be best used in all that precedes the Wake. 
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The essay on Aquinas and Joyce’s use of his doctrines cannot be taken seri- 
ously, but not because Morse passes this judgment on the Summa Theologica: 
“Certainly the Summa Theologica, though built in air like the pleasure dome of 
the delighted Coleridge, is a masterpiece of intellectual craftsmanship.” The essay 
cannot be taken seriously because Morse does not read what is in St. Thomas, 
Here is an example: St. Thomas poses the question “Whether the Active In- 
tellect is Something in the Soul,” and the first sentence of his answer is, “The 
active intellect, of which the Philosopher speaks, is something in the soul.” The 
conclusion: “Therefore the power which is the principle of this action must be 
something in the soul.” For this reason Aristotle compared the active intellect 
to light, which is something received into the air; while Plato compared the 
separate intellect impressing the soul to the sun, as Themistius says in his com- 
mentary on De Anima iii. But the separate intellect, according to the teaching 
of our faith, is God Himself, Who is the soul’s Creator, and only beautitude; 
as will be shown later on. Wherefore the human soul derives its intellectual 
light from Him, according to Ps. iv, 7, The light of Thy countenance, O Lord, 
is signed upon us. (Italics mine except for the quotation from Scripture.) Both 
Morse and I used the translation by Fathers of the English Dominican Province, 
but this is how Morse understood the above discussion: “The active intellect 
exists, but is separate from the soul; it is not a part of man, but is ‘God Him- 
self,’ from whom ‘the human soul derives its intellectual light’ (I, Q. 79, Art. 4).” 

In confusing the terms “active intellect” as used by St. Thomas with his 
refutation of Plato, who speaks of a “separate intellect,” Morse has missed the 
point of the discussion, and because he bases Joyce’s intellectual activities on his 
own misreading of St. Thomas, it is important to see what went wrong here. 

St. Thomas is saying the active intellect in man according to Aristotle is 
like the light received into air, or, as in Plato, like the sun which furnishes the 
light. In St. Thomas we go beyond comparison into causality: the active intellect 
in man is not only like that light and that sun but this intellect in man is caused 
by God as are the light and the sun. It is not “God Himself”; it is something 
in man; it is the power of understanding; it is man’s divinity. Joyce knew this. 
His art is an attempt to lift the shadow that man has cast about his own active 
intellect. 

Morse has forgotten completely the forming effect on Joyce and Catholicism 
of such statements as these in Stephen Hero: “The Church is made by me and 
my like—her services, legends, practices, paintings, music, traditions. These her 
artists gave her. They made her what she is. They accepted Aquinas’ com- 
mentary on Aristotle as the Word of God and made her what she is. . . .” 

Morse’s personal consciousness where Joyce is concerned does not seem to 
exist. Mary Parr 





Writers Three 


Le sens de l'amour dans les romans de Bernanos. By Michel Estéve. Paris: 
Lettres Modernes. 


Michaux. By Robert Bréchon. Paris: Gallimard. 


Dernier visage de Max Jacob suivi de lettres 4 Marcel Béalu. By Max Jacob 
and Marcel Béalu. Paris: E. Vitte. 
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Estéve approaches the task of evaluating the importance of love in the 

- works of Bernanos with full awareness that the themes of childhood, 
death, pride, and solitude are other essential aspects of his authorship. He gains 
breadth by establishing categories for the directions that love pursues while it 
encounters obstacles or obtains manifestations. His use of the word Jove in his 
title and in his study is theological as well as romantic. 

M. Estéve considers first the characters whom Bernanos depicts as void of 
love, of any sense of motion beyond themselves. They are the characters who 
contribute so strongly to the sere sadness imparted by an initial and superficial 
reading of, let us say, Le journal d’un curé de campagne. They constitute what 
M. Estéve describes as the lukewarm personages in Bernanosian fiction by 
reason of rejecting love and believing in only themselves and their bitter or 
elegant skepticism. They may or may not have received a Christian education; 
they may or may not have been the recipients of a professional training launch- 
ing them into a status they did not envisage originally. But whatever their 
background or position, it is their ultimate emptiness and anguish that cast a 
shadow on so many of Bernanos’ pages. 

One might cite in regard to these characters the biting utterance of Olivier 
Mainville in Un mauvais réve: “It is horrible how all these people extend 
themselves to disobey the commandments of God . . . a God in Whom they no 
longer believe.” They are the sad and aimless creatures who succumb to a 
temptation into boredom. The parish of the country priest is typical, and readers 
of Baudelaire will recognize an old refrain. This parish is “devoured by bore- 
dom. . . . It is a kind of dust. You go and you come, without seeing it; you 
breathe it, you eat it, you drink it; it is so fine, so thin that it does not even 
crack under your tooth. .. .” Under the pressure of this boredom, mushrooming 
in a lack of love, these characters appeal to escape. The paths followed at this 
point are signed by falsehood, debauchery, and narcotics; each path has its own 
turning upon itself as the novelist constructs the fruitless search to obtain what 
might have been attained gracefully in the first place. Unable to help them- 
selves, or even to be helped by others, they seal themselves within themselves. 

Bernanos, M. Estéve indicates, delineates two deaths for these characters, 
the spiritual and the physiological, with the former always anticipating the 
latter. This condition, however, is not the inevitable pattern of a life-before- 
death chronology, but rather a predicament. For, as a novelist, Bernanos is 
portraying a process whereby his character moves to the moment of truth by 
himself: he will destroy “with a bullet a brain that is no longer of any use 
except to make him suffer.” Olivier Mainville cannot keep his friend, Philippe, 
from a second attempt to suicide. Nor is a revolver always needed: refuge 
may be sought in living out the appearance of a life, or in quenching the 
desire to live while waiting for the heart to stop in its own emptiness. As one 
might suspect, M. Ouine and the abbé Cénabre are accorded special con- 
sideration. 

In the second part of his study, M. Estéve considers two of the feminine 
characters created by Bernanos: Germaine Malorthy, the Mouchette of Sous le 
Soleil de Satan, and the Mouchette of La Nouvelle Histoire de Mouchette. The 
heroines of his first and last novel furnish a striking opportunity to examine 
his craft by reason of the parallel experiences he constructs: each girl suffers 
from unsympathetic family surroundings and a crushing solitude that only too 
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readily predisposes them to seek love prematurely and elsewhere; each fails in 
her quest. Like her masculine counterpart, Germaine passes from degradation 
to self-hatred to despair. Commenting upon his creation, Bernanos remarked, 
“I felt that my lamentable heroine was sinking gradually into a lie a thousand 
times more ferocious and more strict than any discipline.” For Satan is a hard 
taskmaster in Bernanosian fiction and, while Germaine’s acceptance of evil was 
at first emotional, it soon becomes a matter of will. Thus, once again, Bernanos 
adheres to his portrayal of a partial surrender to evil evolving into a total and 
deliberate abdication. For Bernanos conveys the conviction that when love is 
a cultivation rather than a renunciation of self, it has but one direction towards 
one terminus: Germains finally understands “that the hour had come for suicide, 
without any delay! At the very instant!” Although Mouchette is younger and 
therefore closer to innocence than Germaine, she too comes to take her own life 
in spite of Bernano’s obvious compassion for her and for her addiction to an 
adolescent illusion. 

M. Estéve includes in his third section the counterparts, the “saints” in 
Bernanos: Donissan, Chevance, Chantal de Clergerie, the curates of Ambricourt 
and Fenouille. The characters in this category are those “come to bloom in 
love”; they are, for the most part, priests and nuns. Bernanos credited the sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders with a power. And as people, his religious are given to 
love and the virtues of childhood: directness, simplicity, hopefulness, and 
generosity. They have the capacity to give their lives or their deaths in the 
name of charity; their mission is to deliver souls from evil. 

Thus, M. Estéve concludes, all the characters in the novels of Bernanos 
may be viewed in terms of one of three orientations. One character will gravitate 
towards evil (Germaine) and another will pursue the human (Mouchette) or 
the divine (Donissan). But whatever paths they follow, love or its absence is 
the force. His characters are sucked down into anguish and despair or are 
lifted up into joy and hope according to their resolve to indulge or renounce 
themselves. None of his characters remains immune. It is this aspect of his 
work, M. Estéve would infer, that has led critics to classify him as the novelist 
of the “supernatural.” A clear and encompassing account of the role of love 
in Bernanos’ work, this is a serious addition to recent studies of this writer. 

One might begin a notice of M. Bréchon’s book on Michaux by observing 
that André Gide was not indulging his fondness for epigrams when he wrote 
that Michaux had the gift of introducing his readers to both the strangeness 
of natural things and the naturalness of strange things. This Gidean remark 
performs in fact a signal service by pointing to one of the most dominant char- 
acteristics of Michaux’s writing: its constant preoccupation with things as things. 

More recently, however, critics have added a further insight to Gide’s remark 
by noting that Michaux is much more than a skilled observer of the unusual 
aspects of the usual and the usual aspects of the unusual. They have seen 
shrewdly that Michaux goes to the interior of things in order to view them 
in a new intimacy; he moves into his subjects as Dante moved into Hell. 
Stephane Lupasco has pointed out that the preposition “dans” (in or into) 
is everywhere in his pages. He writes, “Michaux is always presenting dans 
something; it is ‘within’ or ‘inside of’ that he explores.” 

As M. Bréchon suggests, then, Michaux’s work is the result of a meta- 
physical but not an always painless enterprise rather than the controlled 
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product of an imagination willfully directed in the manner of professional 
writers. So, rather than attempting to trace the evolution of Michaux’s thought, 
he presents the painter-poet’s penetrations into things, beings, and himself. For 
it is in all three of these facets of existence that Michaux encounters the dif_i- 
culty of living, and it is his difficulty with living that endows his work with 
peculiar tonality. M. Bréchon concludes by tracing the manner in which Mich- 
aux’s experiments and experiences come to be translated into literature. 

In the course of his analyses, M. Bréchon reports upon the specific topics 
that induce Michaux to self-expression as he examines the poet’s incursions into 
the domains of entomology, ichthyology, pharmacology, philosophy, physiology, 
psychology, teratology, and theology. He describes the writer's humors and 
sentiments by explaining his conviction that the universe “is prolonged in 
thousands of possible universes, that our condition is one of many possible con- 
ditions, and that there would be an infinity of ways of being.” Michaux’s 
ubiquitous curiosity coupled with his incessant desire to move to the new and 
into the unknown is portrayed as inducing a nostalgia for the stability offered 
by the religious of his childhood, an aspect of his personality visible in Oxatre 
cents hommes en croix. 

As is the custom in the Bibliotheque Idéale series, the reader will find in 
M. Bréchon’s book, in addition to an exposition of Michaux’s thought, a bio- 
graphical sketch and bibliography, a short description of each of Michaux’s 
works, significant and typical extracts from his writings, illustrations of his 
art and reproductions of pertinent documents, a cluster of contemporary com- 
ments upon his significance. This book is a concrete aid towards understanding 
a poet, painter, and prosateur who is coming to be more and more widely ac- 
knowledged in our era of atomism, biopsy, and abstraction. 

To come finally to the volume about Max Jacob, one is tempted to remark 
that everybody who writes about him begins with the determination to be 
impersonal for the sake of reporting dispassionately (cf. Jean Rousselot’s 1958 
study, Max Jacob au sérieux) but is soon moved to tears or laughter as soon 
as his pen has become warm in his fingers. This might be especially the case 
for those recording the last years of his life (1937-1944), the time spent in and 
around the Hétel Robert in Saint-Benoit before he was seized by the Nazis on 
the morning of February 24, 194+. For he stayed in the hotel, because, as he 
explained, “The curate finds that I have too many visitors . . . and then, he 
won't let me smoke.” 

These were difficult days for the poet in many ways. He had given up Paris 
and the limelight; only a handful of friends like André Salmon or Vlaminck 
came to see him. His visitors were mostly young artists and writers seeking 
advice. Then there were also troubles with money; his tight budget made it 
dificult to buy even the needed postage stamps and tobacco. Some days he 
could afford no more than a single meal, and an invitation to dinner was all 
that stood between him and an empty stomach at night. 

But he did have the time to do many of the things that were necessary 
to the freshening and sustaining of his spirit: daily communion, familiar con- 
versations with local shopkeepers and artisans, writing and reading poetry, 
and composing his daily meditations. 

He even had time to do a large and bright red triangular mountain for 
the scenery of a local production of Le voyage de M. Perrichon. He might not 
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be able to afford the Christmas gifts he would have liked to distribute, but 
this sort of thing was a satisfactory substitute. Even the curate, who did not 
appreciate his smoking, was moved to say, “It’s acceptable.” 

It was during this period that M. Béalu came to know Jacob, and it is 
thanks to him that we know of the moments of relief that did come to him. 
The two took automobile rides together nearly every week in the direction of 
Gien, Sancerre, or Orléans after their talks about Jacob’s latest poems or draw- 
ings. There would be singing, a stopover at Germigny to see the old church 
and to have a snack of aged cheese and wine. Everybody knew Jacob even at 
Sully and Chateauneuf so there was no boredom in these towns. On the way 
back, they would follow the banks of the Loire in the moonlight. Jacob would 
behold the scene and mutter, “It’s a bit chromo.” 

M. Béalu came to know Max Jacob quite well; and when an interchange 
between them was not possible on a face-to-face basis, there was always the 
French postal system. This book presents this aspect of the friendship between 
them: two hundred and twelve letters addressed by Max Jacob to Marcel Béalu 
between April, 1937 and February, 1944. 

This correspondence is not, as is sometimes the case, a collection of notes 
from a prominent figure conveying his regrets at not being able to come to tea 
or explaining that he is most grateful for a kind review. Composed of nearly 
two hundred and fifty pages printed closely and in small type, these letters 
are as often as not appraisals of other writers and artists or brief essays on 
religious, literary, or esthetic matters. Jacob’s interests extended over a wide 
range, and his eclectic attitude is apparent on every page: his definitions of 
style, his indications of the elements necessary to literary success, his analysis 
of the originality of other poets, his convictions about form, the quality of taste. 

There are other details of a personal nature, to be sure. For a reading of 
these letters will reveal such improbable details as Jacob’s preference for a 
brand of chocolate suitable for children, hurried adults, and toothless old men. 
There are kaleidoscopic glimpses of Brittany with its “Catholic” garages and 
refugees from 1937 Spain with their revolvers still in their pockets. One night 
even reconstruct the poet’s room with its two windows, an automatic heater 
that always turned cold, an ash-absorbent carpet, a basket filled with unopened 
mail, a picture on an easel with three cows waiting patiently for a landscape 
to live in. When one considers all the elements of this volume, it is inevitable 
to remark that M. Béalu has produced, with Max Jacob’s help, a book that is 
readable, informative, and delightful in more than one spot. 


Marquette University Spire Pitou 





Measuring Frost 


The Dimensions of Robert Frost. By Rectnatp L. Coox. Rinehart, $3.95. 


HE Dimensions of Robert Frost is by a life-long admirer of the poet, one 
who has known Frost for some thirty years. In his preface, Reginald Cook 
says that in this book he wants to “trace the development of Frost’s original 
response, showing when he found it, how he nourished it and conserved it, made 
it purposive. . . . His poetry expresses a human personality. The test of this 
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effort—a large order, granted—is to show how deeply his poetry reflects the 
heart and mind of man. This is the main aim in the book.” It is immediately 
clear that Cook does not intend to trace the development of Frost’s response 
by focusing exclusively on the poems, arranged either in chronological sequence 
or according to various formal or thematic patterns. While there are many 
quotations from Frost’s poetry, and frequent allusions and interpretations, the 
emphasis is on interpreting Frost’s entire response to experience as expressed 
in conversation, in occasional pieces of published prose, and in his poetry. What 
we have in the volume is the interplay of these with Cooks’ own evaluations, 
and with his own sensitive yet clear-sighted awareness of the world out of 
which Frost’s poetry comes. There are no footnotes, there is no bibliography, and 
little quoting of what other critics have said of Frost. Instead, for documentation 
there is a “Key” of twenty pages in which are recorded the dates when Cook’s 
numerous conversations with Frost took place. 

The book is divided into seven sections. The first makes brief passing 
comments on Frost’s early life, then describes the country north of Boston to 
which Frost has continually returned from wider travels about the country, 
and finally characterizes the dominant traits of the poet’s personality as Cook 
sees them. Next we have a section entitled “Ars Poetica,” outlining Frost’s 
theory of poetry and largely based on his own statements. There follow two 
sections on “The Organic” and “The Parablist.” The most valuable part of 
the first is the few pages in which Cook suggests the underlying unity, or at 
least the many interrelationships, to be found in Frost’s Complete Poems (1949). 
In “The Parablist” Cook explores Frost’s use of “double vision,” parable, and 
symbol in numerous poems. 

Section V, “Dimension in Art,” defines seven recurrent themes or attitudes 
in Frost’s poetry: the world of man, the tragic sense, the world of nature, the 
theme of strategic retreat, fate, self-trust, and comedy. Under each heading Mr. 
Cook focuses on one poem as illustrative of the particular theme. The final 
sections treat various further “dimensions”’—in nature, society, science, re- 
ligion, and in time and space. 

There is much to be grateful for in this study. The record it affords of 
some of Frost’s conversation, with its flashes of wit, drollery, and wisdom, is 
itself valuable, and can often illuminate our understanding of the poetry. Also, 
the interpretations of the poems are at times quite good. Cook moves back 
and forth from technique, tone, and imagery to larger thematic and philosophical 
considerations. Here and there he discusses single poems with illuminating 
results. Finally, Cook’s own imaginative response to the natural environment, 
and to the folk-ways of Vermont—where he has obviously not been the kind 
of professor who immures himself in his study, cut off from the rhythm of 
place and season—is often freshly and sensitively recorded. 

Despite the value of such aspects of the book, which are not to be minimized 
as an achievement, they are not brought together in a successful way. What 
seems to weaken the book is its failure to adhere to a viable critical method. 
The critic does not seem to decide whether his role is like that of a Boswell, 
recording the wit and wisdom of a sage, like that of a Johnson himself, applying 
judicial standards to poetry in the light of a larger poetic tradition, like that 
of a Coleridge entering sympathetically into the imaginative world of the poet, 
or like that of a formalist critic, patiently exploring the nuances of structure, 
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texture, and tone in single poems. Cook alternates among all these approaches, 
but his sudden shifts of viewpoint seem arbitrary or fortuitous. Too often we 
are asked to jump from a brief comment on one of Frost’s poems to a quotation 
from a personal conversation with Frost, to an undeveloped comparison with 
some other writer, which may be Thoreau, Shakespeare, Rimbaud, Whitehead, 
or the naturalist Thomas Belt. The poems, Frost’s public work, are accorded 
the same status as private conversations in showing how a man of wit and 
imagination responds to experience. This procedure may give us a new realiza- 
tion of the many dimensions of Frost, but the boundaries seem indefinite and 
the measuring instrument itself uncertain. To use Frost’s own image, we ought 
to have a clearer sense that the critic’s “witness trees” stand firm. 


University of Notre Dame Atvan S. Ryan 


The Waste Land of Nathanael West 


(Continued from page 77) 
attracted to, even if he could not believe in it, the Christ dream. Despite the 
confusion, West does make clear his intentions and his theme. 





Miss Lonelyhearts is a brilliant, profound expression of despair, able, a 
quarter century later, to evoke the feeling and mood of its period better than any 
other novel, including The Sun Also Rises. Reading the novel is a painful emo- 
tional experience, not unlike that produced by reading The Waste Land. But 


in Eliot’s Waste Land regeneration is possible; in West’s there is no hope of 


salvation. 
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to appear in print.”.—Wim.i1AM York Tin- 
DALL, Columbia University. “Complete, well- 
balanced . . . of special value in his discus- 
sion of Greene’s ‘sin mystique.’ ”—Haroip 
C. Garpiner, Literary Editor, America. 
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